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Subject  :  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Poetry. 

1 .  General  Introduction  - 

A.  Death  -  a  universal  fact  . 

Death  is  a  fact  with  which  humanity  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  has  had  to  contend.  "  The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveller  returns  "  (1),  is  a  subject  provocative  of  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  mankind.    We  find,  therefore,  that  the  poetry  of  the  world 
abounds  in  thoughts  on  death,  and,  more  especially,  speculation  regarding 
future  life,  for  deepest  thoughts  express  themselves  poetically.  Our 
literature  from  early  days  records  inspiring  thoughts  on  death  and  im- 
mortality and  reveals  a  longing  for  future  life  as  ever  characteristic 
of  the  heart  of  mankind. 

B.  Immortality  -  a  universal  longing. 

Socrates  found  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  death  as  a  reunion 
with  the  heroes  of  old,  a  continuing  of  his  search  for  true  knowledge. 
He  felt  confident  that        No  evil  can  happen  to  a  good  man,  either  in 
life  or  after  death".   (2)  St.  Paul  feels  that  faithfulness  unto  death 
brings  the  crown  of  life.  He  sees  eternal  life  for  those  who  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality . ^ 3) 
He  exclaims  ,  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face; 
now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I  shall  know  even  as  also  I  am  known".  (4) 
His  positive  faith  has  Inspired  men  through  the  ages  and  we  find  Church 
Fathers  and  laymen  of  all  centuries  strong  in  their  belief  that  It  is 
not  death  to  die! 

(1)  Shakespeare,  Wra.  Hamlet 

(2)  Plato-  The  Apology  of  Socrates 


(3)  Paul  -  ETJistle  to  the  Romans,  2-7      (4)  Paul  -  Corlnthi 
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But  the  sceptic  is  always  with  us.  He  is  thankful 

"  That  no  life  lives  for  ever 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never."  (O 

He  has  his  following  among  men  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  he  re- 
flects a  mood  that  comes  even  to  those  seemingly  secure  in  their  belief. 

C.  Bases  of  modern  belief  in  immortality. 

But  the  poetry  of  the  world  and  especially  of  the  nineteenth 
century  voices  stronger  belief  than  scepticism,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
out  of  place  to  discuss  modern  thought  underlying  a  belief  in  immor- 
tality. 

"  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  ever  been  the  rock 
of  reliance  for  the  pious  Christian  believer  in  immortality."  (2) 

Belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  future  life  as  a  place  of  rewards 
and  punishments  may  have  its  countless  adherents  but  it  is  of  too  legal 
and  finite  and  petty  a  nature  to  be  attractive  to  the  poetic  soul.  That 
the  objectivity  of  value  points  to  immortality  and  that  the  goal  of 
evolution  seems  to  have  it  for  its  aim,  are  philosophical  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  belief,  but  the  supreme  argument  of  many  is  the  character 
of  God.  This  is  expressed  by  one  of  our  philosophers  thus 

"  If  God  be  good,  then  somehow  human  persons  must  be  immortal. 
To  promise  so  much,  only  to  destroy  us,  to  raise  such  hopes  and  then 
^       to  frustrate  them;  to  endow  us  with  such  capacities  that  are  never  to 


(1)  Swinburne  -  The  Garden  of  Proserpine 

(2)  Tsanoff,  R.A.  -  The  Problem  of  Immortality 
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be  fully  used,  to  instil  in  us  a  love  for  others,  all  of  whom  are 
to  be  annihilated  is  unworthy  of  God."  (1) 

Dr.  Pringle-Patt ison  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  feels  that 
the  universe  is  the  manifestation  of  the  ultimate  value,  love,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  world  to  God  must  be  the  spirits  to  whom  he  gives  the 
capacity  to  make  themselves  in  his  image.  Can  one  imagine,  then,  that 
they  are  made  to  be  broken  up  and  cast  aside  ?  (2) 

Another  philosopher  reasons,  "   It  is  the  profound  sense  of  in- 
completeness and  frustration  ;  it  is  the  consciousness  that  the  stage 
on  which  one  is  actually  engaged  affords  no  adequate  scope  for  one's 
aspiring  activity  that  finds  expression  in  the  demand  for  and  the  be_- 
14ef  in  immortality.   Immortality  is  a  hope;   it  is  the  vision  of  a  spir- 
it dissatisfied  but  not  despairing."  (3) 

These,  then,  are  the  bases  of  ordinary  belief  in  a  future 
life,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  character  of  God,  the  worth  of 
man  and  man's  inborn  longing  for  immortality.  Our  poets  voice  the  dim 
and  intangible  yearnings  and  visions  of  the  many,  and  we  shall  note 
how  they  "  sustain  the  faculty  of  faith,  cast  over  the  common  things 
of  life  an  ideal  light,  pierce  the  veil  of  sense  and  read  the  spirit- 
ual truths  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  are  witnesses  for  God  and  im- 
mortality. "  (4) 

(1)  Brightman,  E.S.  -  An  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 
2()  Pringle-Patt ison ,  A.Seth  -  The  Idea  of  Immortality. 

(3)  Tsanoff,  R.A.  -  The  Problem  of  Immortality. 

(4)  Hoyt,  Arthur  S.  -  The  Spiritual  Messapie  of  Modern  English  Poetry. 
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II.  Specific  Introductlon- 

A.  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
1 .  In  England . 

a9  Romanticism 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  chosen  as  a  century  which 
saw  the  flowering  of  great  poetic  genius,  "  the  beginning  of  a  creative 
era  in  poetry  only  matched  once  before  in  the  history  of  our  language, 
'  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  '        (1)  We  are  still  very  near 
to  the  nineteenth  century  and  ont  statement  may  therefore  be  thought  a 
little  rash,  but  that  the  century  marked  a  definite  period  in  literature 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  liberalization  which  triumphed  in  English 
government  also  became  victorious  over  the  fettering  shackles  of  classi- 
cism. The  American  Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution  were  forerunners 
of  a  spirit  which  was  to  manifest  itself  later  in  breabktng  with  the 
strangle-hold  of  classicism  on  poetry.  Young,  liberty-loving  England 
felt  the  stir,  and  we  hail  Wordsworth  as  the  great  poet  who  leads  the 
romantic  school. 

b,  Vlctorianism. 

(1)  Movement  for  democracy. 

(2)  Scientific  movement. 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Englandm  the  Vic- 
torian era,  was  characterized  by  three  forces,  the  democratic  movement, 
in  government,  society  and  literature,  the  scientific  movement  with  its 
Titans,  Wallace,  Darwin,  Lyell,  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  the  development 
of  Imperialism,  The  theories  of  science  ,  especially  the  theory  of  evo- 


(1)  Hoyt,  A.S,  -  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Modern  English  Poetry. 
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lution,  disturbed  religious  faith  to  a  great  degree,  although  the  theory- 
was  quite  developed  in  the  thoughts  of  many  thinkers  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book,  "  The  Origin  of  the  Species,"  in  1859. 

(3)  Rellgicjjs  movement. 
Throughout  the  whole  century  religios.  feeling  was  strong,  and 
the  poets,  viewing  life  as  a  whole,  and  seeing  that  whole  incomprehen- 
sible without  God,  glorified  Him  in  their  deepest  utterances.  This  re- 
ligious feeling  Is  equally  characteristic  of  American  poetry  of  the  nine- 
teenth, but  the  Puritan  background  of  America  gives  to  our  poetry  and 
austerity  and  a  simplicity  that  is  distinctive. 

2.  In  America. 

a.  First  national  period. 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ir  sometimes  called 
the  first  national  period  in  American  letters.   It  was  a  time  of  unusual 
enthusiasm  but  perhaps  the  novel  was  of  greater  prominence  than  poetry. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  was  the  great  poet  of  this  early  period  in  Amer- 
ica. Before  his  time,  American  poetry  was  rather  imitative  of  English 
poetry.  "  While  Bryant  reveals  familiarity  with  Gray,  Young,  and  other 
English  poets,  his  sturdy  originality  and  independence  led  him  to  avoid 
imitation  of  poetry  of  the  larks,  and  nightingales  and  ivy-mantled  tow- 
ers which  held  forth  in  England  before  Burns  and  Wordsworth  won  their 
recognition."  (1)  Bryant's  sincerity  and  marked  simplicity  was  the  be- 
ginning of  American  style. 


(1)  Long,  Wra,  J,  -  Outlines  of  English  and  American  Literature. 
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b.  Period  of  conflict. 

The  middle  of  the  century  was  the  period  of  internal  conflict 
in  America.  The  Civil  War  loomed,  a  stupendous  thing,  dominating  and 
dwarfing  everything  else.  A  period  of  war  always  leads  to  thoughts  on 
death  and  future  life.  Whittier's  hymns  of  trust  are  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  American  poetry, 

c.  Later  period. 

New  voices  from  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west 
were  heard  in  this  later  period.  The  novel,  the  short  story,  and  t)oetry 
all  received  a  great  stimulus  and  a  new  characteristic  revealed  itself 
in  an  aim  to  be  true  to  life  as  it  is,  rather  than  life  as  it  was  ro- 
mantically supposed  to  be  in  classical  or  medieval  times. 

But  the  total  output  of  poetry  in  America  has  been  decidedly 
meagre.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  "  our  forefathers  who  set  their 
faces  to  one  of  the  most  heroic  tasks  ever  undertaken  by  man,  were  too 
busy  with  great  deeds  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  liberty  to  find  leisur© 
for  the  literature  in  which  the  deeds  and  the  ideal  should  be  worthily 
reflected."  (1) 

We  feel  thankful  that  the  poetry  of  the  mother" country  may  be 
ours,  without  translation.  Turning  to  the  poetry  of  England  we  get  the 
spiritual  message  of  the  first  great  nineteenth  century  poet,  the  poet 
of  the  hills,  Wordsworth.  I  shall  limit  my  interpretation  of  his  spir- 
itual message  to  his  thoughts  on  death  and  immortality    in  this  paper. 


(1)  Long,  Wm.  J.  -  Outlines  of  English  and  American  Literature, 
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IIT  Body  - 

A.  English  poets  and  their  poetry. 

1.  William  Wordsworth. 

a.  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood. 

Wordsworth  was  slow  to  gain  recognition  as  a  poet,  for  the 
original  genius  must  develop  the  taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  understood 
and  evaluated.   In  deliberately  choosing  subjects  hitherto  considered 
unfit  material  for  poetry,  and  insisting  that  the  daily  language  of  the 
ordinary  rustic  was  fit  vehicle  for  poetic  expression  (  although  his 
most  inspired  poetry  fails  to  live  up  to  his  theory)  Wordsworth  broke 
with  tradition,  broke  with  classicism  and  was  for  many  years  a  prophet 
without  honor.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  now  recognized  as  true  poetry,  the 
union  of  great  vision  and  sublime  expression.  His,  "  Ode  on  the  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood",   is  great 
poetry  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  universal 
truth.  Heaven  does  not  seem  to  lie  about  all  of  us  in  our  infancy. 

The  poem  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  man  must  live  after  death 
because  he  lived  before  he  was  bom.  The  argument  is  as  old  as  Plato. 
Wordsworth  himself  did  not  believe  in  the  thought  of  a  previous  exist- 
ence, but  the  beauty  of  the  poetic  thought  appealed  to  him.  It  is  that 
beauty  which  he  has  given  us  in  his  matchless  words  - 

"Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us, our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar:  • 
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Not  in  entire  forge tfulness , 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
Prom  God  who  is  our  home;"0) 

Wordsworth  argues  for  substantial  pre-existence   in  God's 
being,  according  to  one  interpreter,  not  merely  ideal  pre-existence  in 
God's  foreknowledge,  which  is  felt  to  be  the  only  truth  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theory  of  pre-existence. 

Wordsworth  feels  that  as  a  child  he  was  close  to  nature.  He 

rejoiced  in  high  instincts,  in  shadowy  recollections  which  upheld  him 

and  which  he  felt  to  be  imperishable  truths.  With  increasing  years  his 

vision  grows  faint,  the  splendor  and  the  Radiance  fade,  as  the  light  of 

common  day  dawns.  But  the  years  bring  some  compensation,  the  faith  that 

looks  through  death  and  the  philosophic  mind.  The  heart  develops  and  - 

"  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  <2) 

But  Wordsworth  is  not  disheartened  or  pessimistic.  He  is  thank- 
fll  for  the  human  heart  which  feels  tenderness,  joy,  and  fears.  His  op- 
timism and  sanity  recommend  themselves  to  us,  even  if  we  do  not  choose 
to  accept  the  theory  of  previous  existence.  We  are  free  to  believe  each 
soul  a  fresh  creation  and  still  enjoy  the  poetic  beauty  of  Wordsworth's 
Ode, 

b.  Shorter  poems. 

(1)  A  Slumber  Did  My  Spirit  Seal. 

A  little  poem  of  eight  lines  entitled  "  A  Slumber  Did  My  Spirit 

(1)  Wordsworthm  Wm.-  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recol- 
lections of  Early  Childhood.  
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Seal",   is  one  that  at  first  glance  might  lead  to  an  interpretation 
not  in  keeping  with  Wordsworth's  acceptance  of  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality: 

"  A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal; 
I  had  no  human  fears: 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees."  U) 

Knowing,  however,  Wordsworth's  attitude  towards  nature,  his 
feeling  that  nature  is  the  abode  of  the  spirit,  and  is  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  one  is  led  on  second  consideration  to  see  that 
the  poet's  thought  is  that  death  relieves  from  mortal  sounds  and  sights 
and  the  spirit  becomes  part  of  the  eternal.  To  me,  this  poem  does  not 
lessen  man's  significance  but  merely  reveals  the  divinity  of  nature. 

(2)  At  the  Grave  of  Burns. 
Robert  Bums  was  more  religious  than  we  conceive  him  to  be. 
His  prayer  in  the  prospect  o<tt  death  is  a  fitting  one  for  us  all.  Words- 
worth, visiting  the  grave  of  Bums  seven  years  after  his  death,  wrote 
a  poem  at  the  grave  of  his  friend.  His  sorrow  is  genuine  and  deep-  he 
felt  the  loss  of  a  true  friend,  the  inspiration  of  his  early  life.  He 
utters  as  a  hope  : 

"  May  He  who  hallowed  the  place 
Where  man  is  laid 
Receive  thy  Spirit  in  the  embrace 
For  which  it  prayed."  (2) 

(1)  Wordsworth,  ?Jm,-  A  Slumber  Did  My  Spirit  Seal. 

(2)  "  "  -  At  the  Grave  of  Burns. 
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(3)  Hast  Thou  Seen,  With  Plash  Incessant. 
While  Wordsworth's  references  to  ordinary  Christian  beliefs 

are  very  few,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  that  a  belief  in  immortality 

was  accepted  by  him.   In  a  brief  poem  we  find  the  thought  that  death 

is  but  the  shadow  of  eternity: 

"  Hast  thou  seen,  with  flash  incessant. 
Bubbles  gliding  under  ice, 
Bodied  forth  and  evanescent. 
No  one  knows  by  what  device? 

Such  are  thoughts!-  A  wind-swept  meadow 
Mimicking  a  troubled  sea, 
Such  is  life  J  and  death  a  shadow 
From  the  rock  eternity!"  \.  1 ) 

(4)  The  Primrose  of  the  Rock. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  nowhere  has  Wordsworth  expressed  his 
simple  faith  in  life  beyond  death  as  in  "  The  Primrose  of  the  Rocki" 

"  Sin-blighted  though  we  are,  we  too, 

The  reasoning  sons  of  men. 
From  one  oblivious  winter  called. 

Shall  rise  and  breathe  again; 
And  in  eternal  summer  lose 

Out  three-score  years  and  ten. 

To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 
This  prescience  from  6n  high 

The  faith  that  elevates  the  just 
Before  and  when  they  die; 

And  makes  each  soul  a  separate  heaven 
A  court  for  Deity."  (2) 


Wordsworth  believes  in  the  continuance  and  the  unfolding  of  a 
deathless  personality.  While  he  is  not  specifically  a  religious  poet, 
he  does  believe  in  consciousness  beyond  the  grave  and  he  believes  in 
individual  immortality, 

Wordsworth,  Wm.  -  Hast  Thou  Seen,  Y/ith  Flash  Incessant. 
(2)  "  "     -  The  Primrose  of  the  Rock. 
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YJ-IIa; J /i.>i.i.u   ;ii  ■:  Jsn^  odjjob  on  ni  i'isl  e-iB        ,w9l  yiov  ais 

;  V  .'^  .1^     '■  t  ■  >  ' '     'T  <^  f)  n  .r^ ";  ■i^'^^*    '  f '  ''f  j 

uV3h  J-silw  Yd  3won5/  ono  oW 
wobssm  Jq9W3-bniw  A  - !  g^ri^jjorivt  oie  rfou3 

(f>  "!Yjjm9.t9  iJooi  9r{,t  moifi 

•  jiooH  ■I'f  t  Jo  930ijnli'?  9rfT  ( ; 

;     Q9339'^qx9  rij-iowabioTv  jj.-  ■./isri'.von  .tsil^  'iir  oJ-  rnaof?  bluo-y  -il 

"i>^ooP  srfi  1c  saoinrliq  gdT  "  nl  3e  ritcgb  bnoY9d  bHI  nl  r'ilGl  alrrair! 

jOoi  9W  ,9ie  ?>•;?  ilgjjoriJ  b9^fr^s^ id-nir^  " 
,n9fli  lo  anoa  gninosBgi  sriT 
»b9lIso  'igJ-niw  auolvildo  9no  rnot'l 
;nl836  9flJB9^d  bns  oain  IlBiia 

3301  Tsmniijs  Ifimeis  ni  bnA 

•  noi    on;;      ■    ;         r^100  3-9  9lriJ-  ?tiTO 

3Dnoo2  9b  .^TCBeri  lo  B^enaldmsJti  cT 
rfgirl  nt>  rncil  9on9lo39Tq  alriT 
or-^jTr,  9riJ-  3oiBV9l9  iBiiJ  dd"iBl  arlT 
{f^ib  Y©rf^  noriw  bns  aioloa 
navBoil  oiBiBqos  b  Itroa  rioss  a9>fBin  bnA 
(2;   ".Y^-tea  lol  ^ixjoo  A 

B  lo  jnlblo'lni'  arii  bnB  90nBi;nl Jno  or^t  r?f  r^gvo'rlorf  rfcfiow^bTor 
,^9oq  auolgJisT  b  y^  1^1'^  f '  -.  ..ixi-    .     nQnop.n.Qq  t-^^Jbo^ 

nl  a9V9li9d  9x1  bna  svB'ig  ynJ  bnoyad  'jagnauo [oanoo  nl  svsllgd  a9ob  sri 

.vJllG.Jiomcil  iBublvlbnl 
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2.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Shelley's  life  of  less  than  thirty  years  was  too  short  to  re- 
veal completely  his  great  genius.  The  greater  part  of  his  brief  life 
was  spent  in  revolt,  governed  by  his  emotions  and  his  abstract  reason. 
His  love  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  was  an  intense  passion  with  him. 
Arnold  has  called  him,  "a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in 
the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain".(1)  This  may  be  faint  praise  for 
one  whose  hatred  of  war  was  evident  and  who  longed  for  intellectual 
and  religious  freedom,  which  goals  are  the  essence  of  idealism.  Who  can 
evaluate  his  influence  ?  True,  he  dreamed  beautiful  dreams  whose  im- 
practicability was  very  evident,  but  they  are  not  therefore  valueless. 
Not  a  student  of  history,  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  restraint  and 
convention  in  government  and  in  community  life. 

The  great  elegies  of  the  English  people  are  Milton's  "Lycidas", 
Tennyson's  "in  Memoriara",  Arnold's  "Thyrsis",  and  Shelley's  "Adonais". 
Fortunately,  three  of  these  fall  within  the  century  under  consideration. 

a.  Adonais. 

John  Keats,  who  is  the  Adonais  of  Shelley's  elegy,  was  but  little 
known  to  Shelley,  The  poem  was  inspired  not  by  deep  personal  friendship, 
but  by  admiration  of  his  poetry,  by  emotion  growing  out  of  a  belief  that 
Keats'  death  resulted  from  unkindly  criticism,  and  by  a  growing  realiza- 
tion of  similarity  between  himself  and  Keats,  their  struggles  with  the 
world  and  Keats' s  early  death  and  Shelley's  anticipated  early  death, 
Arnold,  M.  -  Essays  in  Criticism,  2nd  Series. 


r  r 

.no3Boi  iOis-iJadB  sin  Lnu  aiioiJoi:.a  air:  Y--  ijari'isvc;;^   <,JIcV9T.  i-.I  aiiw 
.cnlrl  rfiiw  nclsSBq  ssnoJ'ni  nc,  as'^/  IrlJJnsacf  arfJ-  bns  boog  sdi  Ic  f?voX  slFl 

'1^1  j-diti-iq  oJ  ciiiiT  w/.  r:i*iv  ni   Eigniw  3iioniD;;jL  airi  bi  ov  -ji'.j 

iBrios JI«J"ni  .9?incl  criw  bnti  Jnabivs  3BV7  ibw  "lo  boiJ'Bri  saorfw  eno 

.339I9jjXbv  s'tol9T6rf,t  ioH  91).  f L'd  ,onobxv9  yT9v  3fiw  yJili  deox  jOBTq 

.3"iii  YJinLicrioo  ni   oaa  insfijiri^^v eg  ni  ncijneviioo 

, '  c.iitiiy^y^- '  .'i'rciiii.i   i  ifi  siqosq  n'silgna  ani  'ic  •^.sigaio  iaais  srfT 
."aisncbA"  g'YoX-fsriS  brca  ,"9iaTY^^T"  a'blomA  ,  "nTBliome!!  rrl "     '  noaYrrngT 
,  .'""it  ..t«'^  sM"  r?("r>  v^irirrro  "^tt-'  IfG'i  '■:r>°rft        ^'-^Trf.t   ,ylp)  t  nnif-i'Tr'^T 

.■">.]•  nr*'"'b A   .  o 

,qlrf3bn9l'il  isnoaqsq  qo9b  yd  J-on  baalqgnl  ajsw  indoq  aiiT  .^sii^^dS  Cst  :^ 

iiio'i  >jni  v,foi,n,  ij  yd  L-iUi  ,i:i2ioiii".o  ■^ii.JxiJ  (..•;•  J  luao'i  '■^..tBOyl 

•  riJaab  yItbs  b^tn-  f  o  f  J-na  a'ysIIsd.S  bne  dis'^b  yl'-ieo  ^'piteaH    -  .Itow 
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The  poem  is  probably  based  upon  two  Greek  pastoral  elegies 
of  the  Third  Century  B.C.,  and  the  Greek  art  of  poetic  expression  has 
influenced  Shelley's  composition.  The  name  is  evidently  to  be  connect 
ed  with  the  Adonis  of  mythology,  the  beautiful  youth  who  was  killed  . 
by  a  wild  boar.  Beauty  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression  reveal 
Shelley's  great  poetic  genius. 


The  opening  lines  are  Greek  in  their  simplicity: 

"l  weep  for  Adonais  -  he  is  dead! 
0  weep  for  Adonais!"  (1) 


Urania  is  summoned  to  weep  for  her  youngest  who  has  perished. 

The  death  of  Adonais  suggests  the  death  of  the  great  poets  of  the  past, 

Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  others.  Now  the  youngest  and  dearest  will  a- 

wake  no  more.  All  nature  laments, 

"Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watchtower,  and  her  hair  unbound 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground. 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned. 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  winds  flvw  round,  sobbing  in  their 

dismay. 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  Fhe  Autumn  were."  (2) 


Winter  comes  and  goes,  but  grief  returns  with  the  revolving 
year,  though  quickening  life  stirs  the  heart  of  earth. 


Urania  weeps  in  the  death- chamber ,  lamenting  that  she  is 
chained  to  Time  and  cannot  be  as  Adonais  is.  The  unjust  reviewers. 


Ibovsi  rrclaHd'iqxe   to  v,tifBod  t)ns  Jif^Lforfl        vJisb^B.  .trccT  biiv/  a  yd 


:yJiol  Iqmia  'lloff^J•  r.i  M*j9tD  91b  ssrJ  r  yn^lnQno  sriT 
(f)  "lalRncbA  Tf' •  099^  0 


-s  iliw  ■t3,3i&&ij  bnii  ^3ogni;oy  arfJ"  woti  .a-'iaxiJo  bna  ,91 

iir; "dnxr  T^Bfi  ie>ri  ,  .     oJrioicw  mei'^89  nsH 

^brucis  erii  nicb«  hlucria  lioihvv  ^lesi  srf.' 

JYGb  dIbnIM  J-firfi  39-^9  IjsiTOfs       .  ;iiirla 
tbsnjBorr  -igbmirfJ-  yIorionBl9rT  srfj-  ibIA 
,ysi  T:9diT:j'In   tsljjpniT  ni  hbooO  glBl 
Tlsf.'.j  :^   .  ..i  idc3  ,brft;0"f  wwII  b  Jr  •'  '  r'; 

,yx?ir;3xb 

nwcb  W9iri.t  erin  bnB  ,bliw  -jni 'iq2  jinuoy  ^^di  eofifi  ieji'iv 
(S;  --".f":  SB  ^^ib:-'-^       r  p  .,  ,,- 


,  3i9W9lv»i  ^autntr  9fiT  .  ^jI  aisnofeA  3b  sd  IcnnBO  bn«  eriiT  ' 


Till  neb  A  -  .'^.•'^  ,vfi»ii>rr5^  (r> 
 n   II 
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whose  criticisms  of  Keats  were  at  that  time  thought  by  Shelley  to 
have  wounded  Keats  mortally  are  pronounced  herded  wolves  and  vul- 
tures who  "  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed." 

The  living  poets  ,  including  the  frail  form  of  Shelley  him- 
self, gather  at  the  bier  to  mourn  him,  "  whose  silver  lyre's  unstrung". 

The  great  beauty  of  the  poem  is  found  in  the  description  of 
the  Spirit  of  Adonais  returning  to  the  Eternal  Spirit.  He  outsoars  the 
shadow  of  the  night  and  is  welcomed  to  his  star  in  heaven  by  those 
who,  like  him,  have  died  with  work  unfinished. 

The  mourner  is  urged  to  contemplate  the  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse that,  through  seeing  his  own  insignificance,  he  may  be  recon- 
ciled ,  when  death  comes,  to  lose  himself  in  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The 
poem  closes  with  Shelley's  longing  for  death  that  he  may  enter  the 
ideal  world  where, 

"  The  soul  of  Adonais,   like  a  star. 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are."  U) 

Death  is  an  enemy  who  has  robbed  the  world  of  a  beautiful 

soul  is  Shelley's  attitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  Death  laughs 

at  our  despair.  But  Adonais  has  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life-  he 

is  one  with  nature. 

"  He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own; 
V/hich  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied  love. 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above."  {2} 


-iirv  bns  eovlow  bsbisri  bsorrifoncirr  i^tr,  vllet'-iojir  st'-^o'^  |Sr.r.nrr(,\..  -v  v-f 

".b9'l    ai^r:  i  J;s  J.03C;^a    ©lOriv/    L;;Ol     '  OilW 

.  '^nii'ijani   n'aiY^  Tovii..:  saorh^'  "  tmsom  ©J  leicf  sf^t       isrfJag  ,'ii&3 

lo  noiJqiao39b  sricf  nl  bnuc'i  ax  meoq  erii  lo  xdLr&^d  Jbsis  s^T 

'-c-^+     1  --'o->K  -.^   -c„t',  •:;       ^  ban:.  .^^  ^voi^i^iia 

.barisini'injj  jfnow  tiil-  bsib  avBil  ,iiTlrf  9?(i 

-Irur  ariJ  lo  336ni3Bv  srfJ  9,JBlqin9inoo  cj-  bssur  ?1  Temuom  srlT 

-j''!T         f  r.-r  -Vf-     ,-,'■1         ;     •     -  7^  .       •  i 

JDJ    ic;Jn3  v.Bin        iaaJ  ri^aab  lol  Sf^lSnoI  ?.\9Ll;iriZ  Ailm 

^ar^e^rtyj     bjrjf;,^  IGSOJ 

U>     .916  iBmaJ:  ;  ebocfe  erij  jitotI  ancoBsS 

:idcr  B  lo  biiow  aricr  bscfdci  asff  orfw  vm^na  hb  r^tr?«a 

-..i  io  i^tis-i..  ;jr,j  LK^'i'i  b9n9>/BWB  3BfI  aJsnobA  ^uH  .ilccagb  itrc 

.snirJ-Bn  rfilw  erro  al 

rT?'.:n^r  bns  .tl©l  sd  oJ  30c^e'^e-^r       rji  eh  " 
^"f''  -'srf  moil  ,,tri3ll  nl  bns  aa5n?.'Twb  rrj 

10  ^ii  0^  gnlad  f^lrf  nwBTbrij->w  ricrf 
v^;   ".svocfB  Jl  aelbnljf  bna  ^rlJ-Bsned  rc:  jniB^aiia 

.    .     .       l"offs'  (T7 
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His  life  no  longer  stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity,  He  ie 
a  portion  of  that  loveliness  which  once  he  made  more  lovely.  Absolute 
Beauty  would  seem  to  be  Shelley's  God.  Death  absorbs  the  worthy  soul  in- 
to union  with  that  Eternal  Absolute  Beauty  which  permeates  the  world  of 
nature    and  the  spirit  world.   It  is  not  a  poem  expressing  a  Christian 
view  of  death  and  immortality  but  it  is  a  poem  which  contributes  beauty, 
and  through  its  beauty  a  measure  of  satisfaction. 

b.  Shorter  poems 

(1)  Stanzas  "Written  in  Dejection  ,  Near  Naples. 

A  note  of  regret,  a  melancholy  undertone,   is  characteristic  of 

some  of  the  work  of  Shelley.   It  is  to  be  acco^inted  for  by  remembering 

that  Shelley  was  despised  and  rejected  by  his  university,  his  family, 

and  his  country.  His  social  ideal  failed.  He  bore  other  people^s  burdens 

and  felt  the  weight.  He  found  it  hard  to  adjust  himself  to  life;  he 

felt  he  had  fallen  upon  thorns.  Then,  too,  he  sensed  death  near  at  hand. 

His  "stanzas  Written  in  Dejection,  Near  Naples",  reveal  a  melancholy 

state  which  even  the  beauties  of  nature  aro^jjid  him  could  not  lessen. 

He  is  tired  and  longs  for  death,  and  seems  to  anticipate  that  the  sea 

Is  to  overcome  him. 

"  Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear: 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheeks  grow  cold  and  hear  the  sea 

Breathe  o'er  ray  dying  brain  its  last  monotony."  (1) 

(1)  Shelley,  ?^B^'  Stanzas  V/ritten  in  Dejection.  Near  WaplesT 


9t0lo'jdA  .'^Jtsvol  anoin  ehBm  eri  aonc  doirlw  aasnllavoi  isM  1c  nol^Toq  r. 

-;'r    luo.^  ^Tfo't o:7  ^(11  TcfTr<.e»(fy  ff.^Re'^   .boP     ' r I !?rf^  e-^  ot  P'^'i?  hfr"--  .•t(;«T-. 

gni-isdnramoi        tol  i39j"nFO00B  sd  ot  al   il   .velleriS  lo 

eci  iQlil  oJ  llr^3nilr{  iajj^bB  oJ-  biBii  :fl   bni.rol  3K  .       ie-/j  arli  i 

r  ^on  blLfc  is  &iv)Bn  to  gallirasd  arii  nove  xioiriw  9J"si3 

603  srfJ"  iarii  aj  Jris  oJ"  amaea  bns  ,ritB©b  toI  ??T5rToI  brts  bf^Tt-t  ?; ' 

,blir  al  'tlesSt  'is eqaQO  ?;orr  ^'97  " 
i9'iB  313  taw  bne  ^.bilw  arii  as  nsvK 
.bfMo  b9^1  J  B  nwcb  all  biiioo  I 

o  s'^ll  9riJ'  Y^WB  q©9w  bnA 
:  .i,:.  mod  9VBfI  I  riolrlV 

•liB  jTi'ijjw  )al  ^dgiJii  I  bnA 

jrij   iii.yi.  ^.13  bioo  \"  "f      .  ■  \.i 
'\\cio.}c[  :   at!  ntBid  ^^nrv.b  Y,         '         ' -iotS 
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No  hope,  no  philosophy,  merely  a  desire  to  reach  the  close. 


The  low  note  here  reached  by  Shelley  is  seldom  heard  from  him  whose 
vision  of  beauty  usually  saves  him  from  despair,  but  the  burden  of 
life  for  once  seems  too  heavy.  His  more- than -human  vision  seems  too 
far  away. 


A  more  vigorous  note  is  given  in  the  poem"To  Night",  when 


Death  approaches  but  is  not  wanted.  The  poet  closes  with  the  lines 


"Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead 

Soon,  too  soon- 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled 

Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  night 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight. 

Cone  soon,  soon?"  (l) 


Nature  usually  had  power  to  relieve  deep  despondency  in 


Shelley.  "  Lines  Written  Among  the  Euganean  Hills",  voice  at  the 
opening  of  the  poem  thoughts  of  the  sea  of  misery  and  the  haven  the 
grave  would  afford.  The  radiant  vision  of  an  Italian  sunrise  among 
the  hills  of  northern  Italy  scatters  all  gloom  and  despondency  and 
brings  a  vision  of  beauty  and  thoughts  of  eternal  brotherhood. 


(4)  To  a  Skylark. 
Shelley  realizes  human  limitations,  and  in  the  following 


Tennyson  has  said 


II 


No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death." 


i2)  To  Night. 


(3)  Lines  Written  Among  the  Euganean  Hills. 


(1)  Shelley.  P.B.-  To  NightT 


5r 
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stanzas  from  the  lines  "To  a  Skylark",  he  utters  a  note  of  longing, 
a  desire  for  true  knowledge  which  men  seem  not  to  possess- 


"  Waking  or  asleep 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 

Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream?"  U) 


The  soul  of  Shelley  himself  is  completely  revealed  in  "The 


Sensitive  Plant",  with  its  isolation,   its  intensity  and  its  yearning. 
The  Spirit  of  Beauty  "whose  smile  kindles  the  universe",   is  the  lady 
of  the  garden.  !7 inter  comes  to  the  garden  as  evil  and  death  come  to 
man;  the  change  is  but  transitory,  is  but  a  mockery- 


"For  love  and  beauty  abd  delight 
There  is  no  death  nor  change."  (2) 

Death,   then,  to  Shelley  is  a  necessary  physical  change  which 


does  not  affect  the  spirit  except  that  It  becomes  one  with  the  universe 
In  beauty  and  loveliness. 


But  mortal  man's  task  on  earth  is  no  mean  one  - 

"  To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 
To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love  and  bear-  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates: 
Belther  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent: 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,   is  to  be 
Good,  just  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free: 
This  Is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory."  (3) 


(5)  The  Sensitive  Plant. 


00-00-00 


(1)  Shelley,  P^B^  -  To  a  SkylarkT 

(2)  "  •        The  Sensitive  Plant. 

(3)  "  Prometheus  Unbound. 
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3.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

a.   In  Memorlam. 

Alfrd  Tennyson,  bom  In  1809  and  living  until  IB92,  experienced 

the  mental  storm  and  stress  of  the  nineteenth  In  its  full  strength. 

Himself  an  honest  thinker,  a  deeply  philosophical  and  religious  nature, 

he  became  the  spiritual  interpreter  of  his  age.  As  a  youth  at  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge,  he  met  a  kindred  spirit,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  an 

aspiring  poetic  soul.  A  deep  friendship  was  formed,  for  Hallam  was  a 

young  man  of  unusual  ability  and  character.  Tennyson  speaks  of  him  as  - 

"     Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 
More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me,  Cl) 

The  friendship  became  dearer  than  ever  with  the  betrothal  of 
Tennyson's  sister  to  Hallam.   In  1833,  the  following  year,  Hallam  died 
quite  suddenly  in  Vienna.  "Seventeen  years  passed  before  love  and  sor- 
row received  its  last  and  highest  expression  in  *  In  Memoriam' ,  years 
of  questioning  and  conflict,  of  upreaching  and  growth;  years  of  dull 
misery  and  rebellion,  passing  up  to  the  dawn  of  hope,  acquiescent  trust 
and  calm  happiness . "  (2) 

The  poem  has  been  called  the  representative  poem  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  because  it  represents  the  compromise  between  religion  and 
science  as  worked  out  by  the  ^fictorian  age.   In  the  poem  Tennyson  brings 
the  faith  of  men  to  the  test  of  the  growing  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal knowledge  of  nature  and  life.     "  Tennyson  was  profoundly  in  touch 
with  his  age.  He  was  acquainted  with  its  problem  and  he  knew  also  the 
tremendous  issues  involved  in  the  attitude  of  his  age  toward  them.  On 

Tennyson,  A.  -  In  Memoriam. 
(2)  Hoyt,  A.S.  -  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Modern  Enpilish  Poetry. 
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the  side    of  being,  a  crass  Materialism  cancels  the  reality  of  a 
personal  God,  a  self "determining  spirit  and  an  immortal  soul,  Cn  the 
side  of  knowledge  a  helpless  Agnosticism  excludes  us  from  their 
presence.  It  affirms  constitutional  impotency  of  man  in  dealing  with 
his  reality  and  immortality  as  a  spirit,  Tennyson  had  an  almost  mor- 
bid appreciation  of  the  vital  significance  of  belief  in  these  sup- 
posed realities  for  human  life.  "  (1) 

It  was  the  period  of  the  larger  intellectual  and  spiritual 

freedom  that  Tennyson  gives  us  in  the  lines  - 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they."  (2) 

It  was  also  the  period  of  Rusk in  and  Carlyle  who,  though 
they  didn't  contribute  to  historical  Christianity,  were  spiritual 
teachers  who  made  a  wider  place  for  religion  in  literature  and  in 
life.  Within  the  established  church  a  movement  took  place  which  led 
to  the  acceptance  by  some  of  a  broader  religious  life.  New  light  was 
accepted  from  every  source  and  religion  was  made  real  and  vital. 
Tennyson  was  affected  powerfully  by  this  religious  tendency.  "  He 
was  a  deeply  religious  man,  religious  in  the  spiritual  sense  that  his 
whole  life  was  dominated  by  the  thought  of  God.  Writing  of  the  mechan 
ic  influence  of  the  age  and  its  tendency  to  crush  and  overpower  the 
spiritual  in  man,  he  says,   '   I  hate  utter  unfaith.   I  cannot  endure 
that  men  should  sacrifice  everything  at  the  cold  altar  of  what  with 

(1)  Sneath  ,  E.H.-  The  Mind  of  Tennyson. 

(2)  Tennysoh,  A.-  In  Memoriam. 
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their  imperfect  knowledge  they  choose  to  call  truth  and  reason.  One 
can  easily  lose  all  belief,  through  giving  up  the  continual  thought 
^        and  care  for  spiritual  things."  (1) 

The  poem  "in  Memoriam",  consists  of  one  hundred  thirty-one 
separate  poems  written  through  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  As  these 
poems  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  some  natural  object,  a  recur- 
ring anniversary  or  phase  of  feeling  without  thought  of  a  whole,  they 
are  without  a  definite  plan.  Unity  may  be  found,  though,  "  in  the  im- 
mortality of  love  that  holds  the  soul  through  the  storm  and  stress  of 
sorrow  and  doubt,  and  brings  it  forth  into  a  peaceful  land  where  a 
heavenly  glory  dwells  and  men  take  heart  for  a  nobler  future  for  them- 
selves and  for  mankind."  (2) 

The  Prologue  was  written  in  1849,  the  year  before  the  poem  was 
published.  It  is  the  final  expression  of  the  poet's  triumphant  faith 
and  will  therefore  be  considered  at  the  close  of  the  study  of  the  poem. 

The  poem  is  elegiac  only  in  the  beginning;  it  makes  sorrow  the 
starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death. 
The  poem  may  be  divided  into  three  more  or  less  distinct  parts  corres- 
ponding to  the  successive  Christmas  seasons.  The  first  part  extends  to 
the  28th  poem,  the  second  to  the  78th,  and  the  third  part  includes  the 
^        rest  of  the  poem.  Each  of  these  has  a  distinct  character  that  gives 

"in  Memoriam"  its  message  to  the  soul  of  our  generation,  "  the  wonder- 
ful realism  of  its  psychology  of  sorrow,   its  fearless  but  reverent 
facing  the  mysteries  around  and  beyond  us,  and  the  triumphant  faith 

Hoyt,  Arthur  S.  -  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Modem  English  Poetry, 
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possible  for  a  life  that  will  trust  and  follow  the  motions  of  its 
spiritual  nature,"  (1) 

Turning  to  the  first  group  of  poems  we  get  the  prevailing 

tone  of  grief  - 

"My  Arthur,  wliom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  ray  widowed  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son, 
More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me,"  ^1) 

The  consolation  of  friends  brings  little  comfort.  That  loss  is  a  com- 
mon experience  does  not  lessen  his  grief.  There  is  for  him  no  second 
friend.  There  is  no  consolation  but  that  - 

"   'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all."  (3) 

The  Christmas  season  comes  and  vain  pretence  of  gladness  is 
made  but  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears.  The  questioning  spirit  is  at  hand. 
Why  didn't  Lazarus  tell  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  ?  Why  were  his 
lips  sealed  ?  Why  does  the  feeling  come  to  the  poet  that  he  has  lost 
his  mate  forever?  An  inner  longing  reasserts  itself  and  raises  a  little 
hope" 

"My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this 
That  life  shall  live  forever  more."  (4) 

But  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  future  life  is  the  natural 
question  that  follows  .  Tennyson  finds  the  Pantheistic  thought  of  ab- 
sorption into  a  general  soul  unsatisfactory  at  this  point  although  the 
thought  returns  later  and  is  temporarily  accepted  (canto  130).  But 
Tennyson  feels  he  will  know  his  friend  when  he  meets  him,  for  each  is 
a  separate  whole.  But  the  light  of  faith  is  still  flickering    and  the 

U)  Hoyt.  AS.  -  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Modern  Enpilish  Poetry. 

(2)  Tennyson,  A.   -  In  Memo r lam, 
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heart  sickens  again  and  again.  He  hopes  that  his  dead  friend's  spir- 
it may  be  near  him,  to  strengthen  him.     Death  KaS  revealed  great  wis- 
dom to  the  spirit  of  his  friend,  doubtlessly,  and  he  will  watch  with 
love  and  understanding,  as  the  poet  travels  the  path  of  life.  Tenny- 
son feels  that  human  life  is  not  blameless  but  still  he  hopes  that  good 
will  finally  be  the  conqueror  and  that  all  humanity  will  be  saved. 

Some  philosophers  feel  that  immortality  is  not  an  inherent 
possession  of  every  human  soul,  but  it  is  essentially  something  to  be 
won  and  held.  Dissolution  or    annihilation,  through  the  relaxing  of 
central  control,  will  be  the  end  of  those  who  have  failed  to  win  immor- 
tality through  the  development  of  personality ,( 1 )  Tennyson  is  not  of 
this  mind.  He  cannot  prove  but  he  trusts  that  good  shall  come  to  all- 

"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete."  (2) 

But  Grod  and  nature  seem  at  strife  for  in  the  nature  world  are 
lavish  profusion  and  waste  and  extinct  types . "Nature ' s  story  is  one  of 
destruction  and  death,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a  con- 
flict between  God  and  herself.  She,   indeed,  seems  to  be   'careful  of  the 
type',  but  indifferent  to,  or  'careless  of  the  single  life.'  Often,  of 
fifty  attempts  at  fruitage,  only  one  succeeds.  Death  thwarts  the  others. 
Such  wholesale  destruction  and  apparent  waste  are  appalling  to  the  poet. 
They  cause  him  to  falter  where  he  firmly  trod.  So  he  comes  to  the  con- 

(1)  Pringle-Pattison,  A.  Seth-  The  Idea  of  Immortality^ 

(2)  Tennyson,  A.  -  In  Memoriam. 
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elusion  that  the  question  which  he  has  raised  is  really  too  large 
for  human  reason.  All  he  can  do  is   'to  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,' 
but  he  decides  to  inquire  further  of  Nature  on  this  important  subject  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  'careless  of  the  single  life*,  but  it  is 
said  she  is'careful  of  the  type'.  Is  this  really  so  ?  The  statement 
seems  hardly  to  be  substahtiated  by  the  evidence.  The  facts  rather 
indicate  the  contrary.  Nature  is  even  careless  of  the  type.  No  immor- 
tality of  the  individual;  no  immortality  of  the  species.  This  seems 
to  be  the  teaching  of  Nature."  (1) 

Sin  and  suffering  are  everywhere.  Do  they  bespeak  an  omnipres- 
ent and  all-loving  Father  ?     "   'Yet  God  is  love!'  Tennyson  exclaims 
after  one  of  these  moods.  We  do  not  get  faith  from  nature  or  the  world. 
If  we  look  at  nature  alone,  full  of  perfection  and  imperfection,  she 
tells  us  that  God  is  disease,  murder  ,  and  rapine.  We  get  this  faith 
from  ourselves,  from  what  is  highest  within  us,  which  recognizes  that 
there  is  not  one  fruitless  pang,  just  as  there  1b  not  one  lost  good. "(2) 
Tennyson  does  not  meet  the  atheistic  tendencies  of  modern  science  with 
more  confident  defiance  but  "by  appeal  to  those  high  instincts,  those 
'questionings  of  sense  and  outward  things',  which  are  the  witness  of 
the  spiritual  nature."  (3) 

"He  wins  victory  for  himself  and  other  tempted  souls  by  cherish- 
ing the  love  and  trust  and  hope  of  his  spiritual  nature,  by  trying  to 
keep  his  life  free  from  worldliness,  by  patiently  awaiting  the  unfold- 
ings  of  God,  by  loyally  doing  and  bearing  what  seems  the  will  of  God."iL4) 

Cl)  Sneath,  E.H.-  The  Mind  of  Tennyson. 

(2)  Tennyson,  A.-  Memoirs.  Vol.1  

(3)  Hoyt,  A.S.-  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Modern  English  Poetry. 
,     „  „   „  „  „  ^  „  
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Faith  comes  with  self-control  which  has  its  source  in  reverence. 

So  Tennyson  gains  peace  of  mind  and  spirit.  He  has  faced  the 

spectre  of  doubt  and  conquered  him,  and  his  faith  is  strong  at  the  close. 

The  grief  that  sapped  his  mind  is  past  and  a  larger  love  has  taken  its 

place.  His  friend  lives  in  God- 

"That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  (1) 

Suffering  has  had  its  true  influence  upon  a  noble  life.  It  has 

opened  the  poet's  soul  to  the  manifold  voices  of  truth  and  made  his  natuK 

sensitive  to  the  conflicting  forces  and  problems  of  the  generation.  It 

has  developed  his  self-control  and  faith  triumphantly  sings  - 

"strong  Son  of  God,   Immortal  Love 
Whom  we  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove,"  (2) 

And  so  we  come  to  the  prologue,  the  last  poem  of  the  group  to  be 
written.   It  is  really  a  prayer,  a  personal  prayer.  The  prologue  argues 
that  the  justice  of  God  assures  us  immortality,  God  is  just-  He  will  not 
leave  us  in  the  dust.  But  we  have  free  will!  Tennyson  always  recognizes 
human  freedom  and  responsibility.  He  also  recognizes  that  knowledge  is 
one  thing,  faith  another;  each  has  its  own  realm.  We  cannot  have  know- 
ledge of  God,  for  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  but  the  realm  of  faith 
extends  beyond  the  field  of  knowledge  and  reveals  God  to  us.  And  so  in 
{^)  Tennyson,  A,-  In  Memoriain^ 
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faith  he  lifts  his  voice  in  humble  prayer  to  the  revealed  Lord  - 

"Forgive  these  v/ild  and  wandering  cries 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise."  (1) 

b.  Shorter  Poems 

( 1 )  The  Two  Voices . 

The  poem,  "The  Two  Voices",  was  written  by  Tennyson  at  the  per- 
iod of  his  life  when  he  was  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  his  own  be- 
lief, the  same  period  that  saw  the  writing  of  some  of  the  earlier  poems 
of  "in  Memoriam".  Tennyson,  as  a  child  and  youth,   inherited  a  body  of 
religious  beliefs  from  his  parents.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  and  his 
mother  an  earnest  Christian  woman,  and  faith  In  them  and  in  their  be- 
liefs had  led  him  to  accept  their  beliefs  without  questioning  them.  But 
doubt  came  to  him  as  it  comes  to  all  healthy  thinking  beings  and  much 
inward  struggle  ensued.  "The  Two  Voices  "  records  such  a  fierce  strug- 
gle as  argument  and  counter-argument  are  presented. 

A  still  small  voice  suggests  that  it  might  be  better  not  to  be 
than  to  live  in  misery. 

But  the  poet  feels  that  man,  possessed  of  a  mind,   is  of  import- 
ance. 

The  voice  argues  that  human  beings  may  exist  on  other  planets, 
even  superior  human  beings. 

(1)  Tennyson,  A.  ~  In  I^emoriam"^ 
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The  poet  feels  the  value  of  the  inflividual  ,  each  and  every 
one,  and  feels  it  possible  that  the  years  may  bring  some  happiness. 

But  human  progress  is  slow.  By  ending  life  he  will  gain  the 
vision  and  knowledge  of  the  years,  outstrip  his  peers,  and  gain  the 
quiet  mind  for  which  he  longs. 

But  the  poet  knows  that  mankind  despises  those  who  fear  to 
live  the  allotted  span.   If  he  can  only  resurrect  past  hope,  and  aspir- 
ation, for  an  unselfish  life. 

But  the  voice  tells  him  that  such  dreams  as    those  of  his  past 
are  for  the  young  alone,  and  urges  him  to  go  on  to  the  future,  not 
crawling  inch  by  inch,  but  at  one  stroke. 

The  poet  knows  that  men  have  lived  and  accomplished  their  de- 
sires, and,  besides',  who  knows  but  that  the  future  may  be  worse  than 
the  present  ? 

The  voice  bids  him  behold  the  calm  face  of  one  just  dead.  He 
hears  not,  he  speaks  not,  he  feels  not. 

But  the  poet  refuses  to  believe  that  death  ends  all-  an  inward 
evidence  convinces  him  against  his  senses.  A  desire  for  perfection  fills 
him!  Visions  and  longings    obsesr  himi  The  voice  is  stilled  in  defeat. 

But  the  voice  returns  with  a  subtle  argument.  Man  has  not  existed 
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before  his  birth,  therefore  he  is  nothing  after  his  death.  A  beginning 

implies  an  end.  The  voice  insists  upon  recalling  to  the  poet  his  pain 

^   and  agony.  But  the  poet  feels  that  human  longing  is  not  for  death  but 

for  life! r  - 

"'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant. 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant  J 
More  life  and  fuller,  that  I  want."  (1) 

The  Sabbath  morn  breaks,  and  peace  comes  to  the  restless  soul 
with  the  sight  of  churchgoers,  the  sound  of  churchbells,  and  a  voice, 
silver  clear,  which  whispers,  "I  see  the  end  and  know  the  good."  Hope 
anew  and  the  poet  goes  forth  into  the  fleldr.  with  a  song  in  his  heart. 

(2)  The  Ancient  Sage. 
"The  Ancient  Sage",   is  a  speculative  poem  dealing        with  materi- 
alistic and  agnostic  views  of  God  and  immortality.  The  imaginary  conversa- 
tion is  between  a  youth  who  holds  to  agnostic  views  and  a  sage,  the  poet 
himself.  The  youth  has  a  scroll  from  which  the  sage  reads.  The  youth 
recognizes  the  findings  of  the  senses  only-  other  power  has  never  been 
seen  nor  heard.  He  is     rebuked  by  the  sage  who  says  that  knowledge  of  the 
outer  world  is  superficial.   If  he  will  but  attempt  the  depths  of  the  abysm 
then  through  his  failure  to  comprehend  the  depths,  he  will  realize  God, 

The  youth  attempts  to  prove  the  unknowableness  of  God.  God  has 
^  never  walked  and  talked  with  man. 

But  the  sage  argues  that  we  cannot  even  know  much  concerning  our 
own  selves,  for  example,  the  mystery  of  body  and  soul.  We  can't  prove 
( 1 )  Tennyson,  A.   -  The  Two  Voices. 
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that  we  are  nortal,  neither  that  we  are  immortal.  This  is  the  province 

of  faith.  He  urges  the  youth  to  cling  to  faith,  for  ,  - 

"she  reels  not  in  the  storm  of  warring  words. 
She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  'Yes'  and  'No  , 
She  Bees  the  Best  that  glimmers  through  the  Worst, 
She  feels  the  sun  is  hid  but  for  the  night, 
She  spies  the  summer  through  the  winter  bud, 
She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossom  falls, 
She  hears  the  lark  v/ithin  the  songless  egg, 
She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  wail'd    Mirage' I"  U) 

But  the  youth  speculates.   Is  the  Power  just  a  mind  such  as  we 
human  beings  possess,  or  is  he  a  blind  irrational  force  ? 

Some  feel^  argues  the  sage,  that  the  human  race  and  the  v/orld 
bespeak  an  all-knowing  God.  Surely  God  is  felt  by  us  though  we  can't 
know  Him,  Our  highest,  our  noblest  aims  are  God  in  us. 

But  the  youth's  scroll  reveals  further  agnosticism.  Time  is  the 
power  that  controls  everything.  Time  measure  human  life;  time  brings 
the  seasons.  Time  controls  the  dayp  and  hours. 

But  time  is  not  reality,  the  sage  is  ready  to  reply.  We  with 
our  thin  minds  measure  according  to  time,  but  with  God  is  no  day  nor 
hour. 

But  time  seems  to  age  and  wither  man,   is  the  opinion  of  the 
youth,  and  man  is  finally  conquered  completely  by  time. 

But  the  sage  recognizes  the  death  of  the  body  as  the  libera- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  man. 


(1)  Tefanyson,  A."  The  Ancient  Sage, 
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A  great  sorrow  which  has  darkened  the  young  man's  mind,  leads 
him  to  view  the  world  as  dark  as  night. 

The  world        dark  with  griefs,  but  the  door  of  night  may  be  the 
gate  to  light,  is  the  cotjinter-argument ,  Our  later  vision  will  show  us 
the  world  as  wholly  fair. 

But  man  seems  to  be  but  a  ripple  on  the  deep. 

Yes,  but  the  ripple  feels  the  deep  and  feels  itself  one  with 
the  boundless  motion  of  the  deep. 

Well,  better  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  and  -forget  the  dark- 
ness,  is  the  youth's  attitude. 

But  the  sage  persists;  darkness  of  life  is  not  reality,  and 
sadness  of  death  is  not  truth.  The  dead  are  happy'  they  should  be  borne 
to  the  body's  resting  place  with  songs  in  praise  of  death. 

But  the  scroll  records  the  youth's  belief  in  man's  mortality 
though  the  youth  has  to  admit  he  has  heard  some  claim  to  have  had 
visions  of  immortal  life. 

The  poet  is  such;  as  a  boy  he  had  revelation  of  future  life. 

Such  "idle  gleams  will  come  and  go,  but  still  the  clouds 
remain",  the  youth  feels. 
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But  idle  gleams  are  lights  to  the  sage.  He  urges  the  youth  to 
renounce  the  selfish,  worldly  life,  to  think  well  and  to  do  well.  He 
is  free  to  choose  the  high  calling  of  service.   If  he  climbs  the  Mount 
of  Blessing,  he  will  catch  a  vision  of  the  dawn  of  more  than  mortal 
day. 

So  Tennyson  urges  faith  in  God  and  in  immortality,  and  renun- 
ciation of  materialism  and  agnosticism  which  fail  to  recognize  the 
province  of  faith. 

(3)  Vastness. 

For  many  years  Tennyson  reflects  on  the  problem  of  immortality. 
We  have  seen  from  the  poems  just  reviewed  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  arguments  for  and  against.  Among  his  later  poems  is  one,  "Vast- 
ness", which  seems  to  speak  with  great  conviction- 

" Spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and  Winter,  and  all 

these  old  revolutions  of  earth; 
All  new-old  revolutions  of  Empire-  change  of  the 
tide-  what  is  all  of  it  worth  ? 

What  the  philosophies,  all  the  science,  poesy, 

varying  voices  of  prayer? 
All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,  all  thct 

is  filthy  with  all  that  is  fair  ? 

What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  end  in  being  our  own  corpse- 
coffins  at  last. 

Swallowed  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence,  drowned  in  the 
deeps  of  a  losaningless  Past  ?"  (  1 ) 

But  the  poet  reaches  his  conclusion.  Life  has  meaning.  Life 
Is  more  than  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the  gloom.  Life  and  love  go  on 
forever! 

(1)  Tennyson,  A.-  Vastness. 
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(4)  God  and  the  Universe, 

A  final  questioning  and  answering  regarding  the  continuation  of 

life  is  given  in  the  poem,     God  and  the  Universe  ,  a  brief  poem  in  which 

assurance  and  faith  is  expressed  - 

"spirit,  nearing  yon  dark  portal  at  the  limit  of  thy 

human  state, 

Fear  not  thou  the  hidden  purpose  of  that  Power  rhich 

alone  is  great. 
Nor  the  myriad  world,  His  shadow,  nor  the  rilent  ODener 

of  the  Gate."  ( 1 ) 

(5)  Faith. 

A  very  beautiful  little  jboem  called  "Faith"  urges  us  not  to 
doubt  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  whatever  the  physical  suffering  of  the 
world  may  be.  Human  creeds  fail  to  express  the  heart's  highest  desires, 
but  the  vision  of  immortality  brings  "the  gleam  of  what  is  higher". 

(6)  The  Silent  Voices. 

"The  Silent  Voices",  gives  us  a  more  vigorous  note  than  we 

sometimes  get  in  Tennyson,  Here  is  not  a  man  longing  for  calm  rest,  but 

ready  to  be  called  - 

"Forward  to  the  starry  track 
Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  me 
On,  and  always  on!"  (2) 

(7)  Crossing  the  Bar. 

But  the  short  poem  that  seems  to  have  expressed  humanity's  long- 
ing more  than  any  other  is  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar."  The  peace  and 

(1)  Tennyson.  A.  -  Grod  and  the  Universe. 

(2)  "  -  The  Silent  Voices. 
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faith  which  crowned  the  poet's  life  is  beautifully  expressed  in  this 
poem  of  his  old  age.  A  long  life,  a  vigorous  life,  a  life  full  of  deep 
sympathy  with  man  in  all  his  perplexing  problems  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  poet  longed  for  the  calm  sea  of  death  to  bring  him  face  to  face 
with  his  Pilot,    His  faith  is  full  to  the  close  and  he  is  soothed  by 
an  unfaltering  trust  as  he  anticipates  the  last  clear  call» 
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4,  Robert  Browning. 

a*  Epilogue  to  Asolando. 
While  Tennyson  thus  soothes  us  with  his  faith,  his  contempo- 
rary, Robert  Browning,  stimulates  us  with  his  buoyancy.  December,  1689, 
saw  the  publication  of  "Crossing  the  Bar",  by  Tennyson  and  "Asolando" 
by  Robert  Browning.  Both  poets  were  at  this  time  men  of  advanced  age, 
and  both  had  lived  full  lives.  In  one,  an  inward  struggle  had  brought 
the  anticipation  of  rest  and  peace.  The  other  experienced  no  wrack- 
ing spiritual  convulsion;  life  was  ever  full  of  faith  and  optimism, 
hope  and  inspiration,  sympathy  for  man  and  desire  for  work.  Indomitable 
hope  ever  spurred  him  on.  Sluggishness  could  not  live  with  him.  Sure- 
footed and  strong  of  heart  he  pressed  forward. 

Thoughts  of  death  and  future  life  brought  no  change  of  front, 

but  the  §ain©  will  to  fight,  to  march  breast  forward,  to 

"  Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be 
'strive  and  thrive!'  cry  'Speed',  -  fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here  !  "        ( i ) 

This  epilogue  to  Asolando  introduces  us  to  Browning  whose 
contagious  optimism  has  been  such  a  force  to  those  who  have  troubled 
to  understand  him.  One  possessed  of  such  robust  vitality  and  love  of 
living  would  not  be  apt  to  dwell  at  length  upon  thoughts  o(ff  death  and 
future  life.  To  Browning  death  was  no  terrorizing  monster,  but  the 
crov-ning  experience  of  this  world's  life,  the  portal  of  Eternity. 

Browning.  Robert  -  Epilogue  to  Asolando. 
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b.  Rabbi  Een  Ezra, 
Browning's  poem  on  how  to  face  death,  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra",  gives 
us  his  personal  philosophy  in  the  words  of  a  Hebrew  sage.  Youth,  old 
age,  and  death  are  the  epochs  of  life,  for  life  is  laore  than  youth  and 
the  last  of  life  is  the  best. 

Youth  is  a  period  of  mistakes-  but  mistakes  aiid  doubts  are  need- 
ed, for,  through  them,  we  show  our  aspirations  and  our  kinship  with 
God.  Youth,  in  activity,  meets  with  rebuffs  and  stings  which,  taken 
properly,  are  but  spurs  to  further  striving.  And  lack  of  success  but 
proves  we  had  an  ideal  toward  which  we  strove  -  that  in  itself  is  a 
comforting  thought. 

The  ideal  Is  not  attained  through  the  body  alone.  Soul  and 
flesh    must  assist  each  other  in  the  onward  struggle  for  perfection. 
Both  are  needed;  both  are  of  God,  Old  age  will  arrive,  "  a  vantage 
point  gained  through  struggle  ,  perplexity,  and  defeat."  U)  Years 
bring  the  ability  to  discern  and  compare,  to  speak  the  truth  and  give 
peace.  As  age  was  awaited  by  youth,  so  age  is  to  wait  death  ,  nor  be 
afraid  I 

The  world's  judgments  of  our  life  will  of  course  differ  from 
God's.  The  materialist  of  the  coarse  world  fails  to  note  the  immature 
instincts  and  the  unsure  purposes.  The  judgments  of  the  world  are 
often  hasty,  prejudiced,  cruel,  and  undeserved.  But  failure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  may  be  success  in  reaching  out  for  the  ideal,  in 

ITT  Foster,  A.  Austin  -  The  Message  of  Robert  Browning. 
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striving  for  perfection  and  for  God, 

Throughout  life,  the  Divine  Potter  is  shaping  us  on  his  wheel. 
It  is  not  blind  destiny  that  controls  our  lives,  but  the  Divine  Potter 
who  moulds  as  to  a  purpose. 

"in  the  making  of  a  cup,  the  Potter  engraves  around  the  base 
lovely  images  of  youth  and  pleasure,  and  near  the  rim  skulls  and  signs 
of  death,  but  what  is  a  cup  for  ?  It  is  meant  for  the  Master's  lips. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  death,  the  nearer  to  God's  presence  who  is 
making  us  fit  to  slake  His  thirst.  Finished  at  last  ,  we  are  done  for- 
ever with  life's  wheel,  we  come  to  the  banquet,  the  festal  board,  lamp's 
flash  and  trumpet's  peal  and  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  Master. "U) 

And  so  a  petition  is  offered  In  closing  that  God  will  mend 
and  perfect  us  and  use  us  to  His  purpose.  Youth  meant  trial  and  error, 
old  age  brought  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  death  is  the  consummation 
of  aspiration  and  growth  toward  the  divine. 

A  more  wholesome  philosophy  of  living  and  approaching  death 
is  not  conceivable.  Browning  is  no  idle  dreamer,  he  knows  life's  cruel 
side,  perhaps  not  so  much  through  experience  as  through  his  far-reach- 
ing sympathetic  mingling  with  mankind,  though  ridicule  and  other  sub- 
tle forms  of  abuse  came  to  him  because  of  his  failure  to  write  to 
please  the  critics.  He  gave  the  people  that  which  he  thought  they 
needed,  for  he  was  an  ethical  teacher  of  high  order.  Heroism,  courage, 
and  magnificant  will-to-live  are  given  in  his  words  - 

(1)  Phelps,  Wm.  L.  -  Robert  Bix)wning.  How  to  Know  Eim4 
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"Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 
Be  our  joy  three_parts  pain! 
Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pangj  never  grudge  the  throe!"  (1) 

c.  Cleon 

His  poem,  "cleon",  gives  us  an  imaginary  person  of  the  First 
Century,  perhaps  the  poet  quoted  by  Paul  <in  Mars  Hill.  Cleon  has  re- 
ceived gifts  and  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Protus,  the  king.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  answer  the  letter, 

Protus  has  praised  Cleon  for  his  many  works  which  will  sur" 
Vive  him,  his  poetry,  his  painting,  his  music.  The  king  knows  that  he 
will  leave  nought  behind  him.  Life  has  been  materialistic  and  unsat- 
isfactory and  death  v;ill  end  all. 

But  Cleon  feels  that  his  achievements  are  due  to  his  building 
on  the  progress  of  the  past.  His  achievements  are  a  composite,  a  syn- 
thesis of  man's  labor.  But  man,  through  lack  of  vision  of  the  whole 
progression,   impatiently  cries  out  for  an  understanding  of  his  indi- 
vidual life.  He  fails  to  see  the  purpose  of  life  as  one  of  growth. 

Protus  has  asked  Cleon  whether  he  fears  death  less  than  he  does, 
for  Protus  feels  that  Cleon  triumphs  in  that  he  survives  death  in  his 
works.  Cleon  recognizes  the  shortcomings  of  life  and  man's  works,  but 
he  feels  that  imperfection  must  be  a  condition  of  present  life. 


Browning,  Robert  -  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

(2) 
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Perfection  is  - 

"Reserved  in  part,  to  grace  the  after-tirae."  (1) 
But  even  in  our  present  lives,  much  joy  is  to  be  had  through  realiza- 
tion of  our  own  life's  adaptabilities. 

"There's  a  world  of  possibility 
For  joy,  spread  round  about  us,  meant  for  us, 
Inviting  us  (2) 

This  sounds  well,  but  Cleon  cannot  retain  this  vision.  The  cyn- 
icism of  his  age  grips  him  and  the  vision  fades.  Faith  is  weak.  The 
thought  comes  that  progress  Is  failure,  for  while  the  works  of  progress 
live  on,  the  feeling,  thinking,  aching  man  who  created  the  loveliness 
lies  in  his  urn.  Cleon  has  for  a  moment  a  wavering  thought  that  a  future 
life  with  unlimited  capabilities  for  joy  may  exist,  but  the  hope  is  dis- 
missed with  the  realization  that  Zeus  has  failed  to  reveal  such  a  possi- 
bility, Protus  has  suggested     in  his  letter  that  Paul  who  is  preaching 
Christ  may  have  true  knowledge,  but  Cleon  dismisses  the  thought  that  a 
converted  Jew  may  have  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  him.  So  Cleon  drops 
to  earth  again  after  his  one  glimpse  of  the  significance  of  human  imper- 
fection and  the  necessity  for  a  future  life. 

Our  reaction  to  the  poem  is  an  interesting  one,  for  we  are  true 
enough  to  the  vision  within  us  to  sense  Cleon 's  failure,  and  assert  our 
own  belief  the  more  strongly,  which  is  what  the  poet  wished.  Thus  Brown- 
ing builds  up  a  powerful  assurance  within  us,  though  Cleon  wavers  and 
falls.  The  glimpse  of  pagan  life  and  thought  leads  us  (anew) to  realize ] 
the  debt  we  owe  Christianity, 
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d.  La  Saisiaz, 

The  sudden  death  of  a  friend  who  had  accon^anied  Robert  Brown- 
ing on  many  walks  in  the  Swiss  mountain  regions  led  to  the  writing  of 
the  poem  "La  Saisiaz".  Alone,  the  poet  climbs  a  planned  ascent,  and  the 
summit  reached,  philosophizes    on  life,  death,  and  immortality.  Anyone 
who  has  stood  upon  a  mountain  peak  and  faced  Infinitude,  knows  that  in 
such  a  region  truest  thoughts  assert  themselves  and  God  seems  to  speak. 

The  poet  feels  his  loss,  and  wonders  whether  the  ending  of  his 
companion's  earthly  life  is  the  end  of  all  ?  Memory  will  exist  for  a 
while  but  that  too  will  fade  and  dwindle.  His  comforting  thought  is, 
though  - 

"that  somewhere  new  existence  led  by  men  and  women  new 
Possibly  attains  perfection  coveted  by  me  and  you," 

and  on  earth  others  reap  and  garner  as  our  work  bears  fruit.  Life  has 

not  been  all  roses;   it  is  often  a  burden.  Is  it  poseible  and  probable 

that  life  to  come  will  bring  supplemental  happiness  ?  Or  is  the  thought 

a  fancy  merely  ?  Asking  himself  courageously  what  he  truly  believes,  the 

answer  comes  that  from  this  life  he  passes  into  a  better.  The  facts  that 

God  and  soul  exist  are  facts  which  exceed  his  power  of  proving,  and,  by 

that,  prove  themselves. 

Some  of  the  orthodox  reasons  for  immortality  are  challeged  by  the 
poet.  Because  I  exist  now,   I  shall  exist  later  ?  God's  goodness  and  wis- 
dom do  not  seem  to  make  it  a  fact,  God  seems  potent  ?  If  so,  why  are 
right  and  wrong  at  strife  ?  Humanity  wants  a  future  life  ?  True,  for  with 
out  the  want,  life  would  sink  in  the  scale.   It  is  the  hope  of  future  life 


( 1 )  Browning,  Robert  -  La  Saisiaz, 
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that  makes  this  life  worth  living,  for  this  life  ends  without  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  aspirations.  But  even  this  thought  brings  dif- 
ficulty, for  can  the  soul  alone  fulfill  the  hopes  of  soul  and  body  of 
this  life  ?  Each  mortal  differs  in  his  conception  of  the  purposes  of 
life.   It  seems  impossible  to  agree  on  any  view,  pleasure  to  one  is 
pain  to  another.  Goodness  and  beauty  are  not  even  interpreted  alike. 
That  the  human  soul  must  form  individual  judgments  is  the  conclusion. 

As  an  individual,  then,  not  as  a  spokesman  for  brothers  strong 

and  weak,  the  poet  re quest s- 

"  Only  grant  a  second  life,  I  acquiesce 
In  this  present  life  as  failure,   count  misfortune's  worst 

arsaults 

Triumphs,  not  defeat,  assured  that  loss  so  much  the  more 

exalts 

Gain  about  to  be. 


Only  grant  my  soul  may  carry  high  through  death  her  cup 

unspilled, 

Brimming  though  it  be  with  knowledge,  life's  loss  drop  by 

drop  distilled, 

I  shall  boast  it  mine,  the  balsam,  bless  each  kindly  wrench 

that  wrung 

Prom  life's  tree  its  inmost  virtue,  tapped  the  root  whence 

pleasure  sprung. 
Barked  the  bole,  and  broke  the  bough,  and  bruised  the  berry, 

left  all  grace 

Ashes  in  death's  stern  alembic,  loosed  elixir  in  its  placel" 

(O 

But  hauntingly,  the  thought  returns,  can  it  be  and  must  and 

will  it  ?  The  conventional  thoughts,  that  man  were  wronged  were  not 
immortality  in  store  for  him,  and  God  were  unjust,  are  dismissed,  and 


(t)  Browning.  Robert  -  La  Saisiaz. 
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fancy  and  reason  are  given  play. 

Fancy  acknowledges  three  facts,  "God  Is,  and  the  soul  is,  and  , 
as  certain,  after  death  shall  be".   (1)  Reason  agrees  that  such  a  thought 
is  advantageous.  He  sees  also  the  purpose  of  evil  and  sees  future  life 
as  an  improvement  on  the  present.  He  reaffirms  his  belief  that,  as  man 
now  lives,  after  dying,  he  will  live  again.  Reason  also  urges  the  vol- 
untary leaving  of  this  life  for  the  next  when  life's  clouds  gather. 

But  Fancy  feels  man  should  go  on  living  to  the  fated  end  of  life 
whate'er  befall.  Hell  will  certainly  punish  him  who  fain  would  act  the 
butterfly  before  he  has  played  out  the  worm. 

Reason  agrees  that  to  live  on  is  wiser,  to  take  the  joys  and 
bear  the  sorrows  and  await  the  unteuigling  of  life  in  the  world  to  come. 
Reason  would  simply  put  up  with  life  as  it  is  but  Fancy  urges  spending 
life  profitably,  doing  good  which  will  be  rewarded.  So  Reason  is  led  to 
see  that  heaven  or  hell  Is  earned  by  man  through  good  or  evil  actions 
in  his  life,  and  that  man  needs  this  consequence. 

And  do  the  facts  of  life  warrant  future  fear  or  hope  ?  He  feels 
hope  is  constant,  and  hope  pierces  the  gloom,  hope,  the  purposeful,  the 
powerful.  He  thinks  of  famed  unfortunates,  Rousseau  and  Byron,  v/ho  sway- 
ed the  bewitched  world,  and  trusts  that  he  may  move  some  to  believe 
when  they  discover  that  he  believes   in  Soul,  and  is  very  sure  of  God, 
With  the  feeling  thai  he  must  witness  for  God  and  soul  the  poem  closes. 
While  there  is  left  in  our  minds  no  doubt  of  his  inward  conviction,  it 
(1)  Browning,  Robert  -  La  Saisiaz. 
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would  seem  to  me  that  his  poem  "Easter  Day",   is  still  more  convincing, 
e.  Easter  Day. 

The  poem  "saster  Day"  states  the  difficulty  of  life  in  its  open- 
ing words,  "How  hard  it ^Is  to  be  a  Christ ian" ( 1 )  -  to  carry  out  the  aims 
of  life.  Aims  keep  shifting,  ever  mounting  and  bringing  new  struggles 
which  were  not  realized  at  first. 

Faith  or  belief  is  the  first  essential.  Evidence  is  found  in 
history  to  substantiate  our  faith  and  we  believe.  But  what  is  the  gain, 
for  we  try  to  put  out  of  our  life  all  hardship. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago  Christ  died.  Why  ?  - 

"  Only  to  give  our  joys  a  zest  , 

To  prove  our  sorrow  for  the  best  ?"(2) 

Not  the  poet's  opinion.  He  would  feel  it  just  were  he  but  to  share  in 

the  agony  -  or  were  all  life's  pleasure  blotted  out  for  him.  He  would 

even  feel  the  sacrifice  was  great  enough  to  save  the  wicked,  that  in 

spite  of  their  complete  license  in  this  world,  their  worldly  gain,  they 

might  be  saved.  But  the  words  of  the  Scripture  plainly  tell  that  to 

gain  the  world  is  but  loss. 

Wellthen,  renounce  life  for  a  period  of  time  ?  Renounce  life 
for  the  sake  of  death  and  nothing  else  ?  But  friends  jeer  at  us,  our 

) 

faith  is  shaken  and  we  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a  Christian, 

The  poet  relates  an  experience  of  three  years  ago  when  on 

Easter  Eve    as  he  crossed  the  common,  he  thought  seriously  of  his  own 

(1)  Browning,  Robert  -  Easter  Davt 
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case.  Would  death  at  that  moment  find  him  faithful  or  faithless  ? 

The  heavens  seemed  suddenly  to  become  a  flaming  mass  and 
the  poet  sensed  that  the  Judgment  Day  was  come.  He  realized  that  in 
life  he  had  chosen  the  world,  and  he  mentally  prepared  his  defence  of 
his  action, 

A  voice  announced  the  end  of  time  and  the  reign  of  Eternity, 
and  the  poet,  seeing  God,  fell  at  his  feet,  a  pitiful  mass.  God  told 
him  that  choice  was  given  to  man  on  earth,  choice  between  the  rare 
joys  of  heaven  and  earthly  joys.  Since  he  chose  the  world  God  told 
him  to  go  and  take  the  world's  pleasures.  He  would  soon  learn  the  bit- 
terness of  the  dregs,  for  the  remnant  of  God-like  faculties  within 
him  would  cause  him  to  suffer  pangs  of  remorse.  So  the  man  went  out 
to  enjoy  the  world,  not  realizing  that  - 

"All  Partial  beauty  was  a  pledge 
Of  beauty  in  its  plenitude."  (1) 

But  since  the  pledge  sufficed  his  mood,  he  had  to  retain  it.  Plenitude 

was  reserved  for  those  who  looked  above. 

He  planned  to  enjoy  the  art  of  the  world,  Greek  art  and  Ital- 
ian painting,  not  nature,  for  art  supplants  nature.  But  the  Heavenly 
Voice  argued  that  all  earthly  art  fails  to  satisfy  the  longing  heart  of 
man,  and  man  senses  that  Paradise  is  required  by  man's  nature. 

Then  knowledge  seemed  to  be  the  man's  objective  in  life,  but 
"whereto  does  knowledge  serve  ?"  So  knowledge  failed  as  a  proper  ob- 
(1)  Browning.  Robert  -  Easter  Day. 
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jective,  and  man  turned  to  love  and  prayed  that  love  and  love  alone 
might  be  his  guiding  principle.  The  Voice  then  asked  why  he  has  delib- 
erately set  aside  God's  love  -  why  he  has  failed  to  believe  the  story 
of  the  greatest  love  ?  Could  man  and  would  man  invent  such  a  scheme  of 
perfect  love  ?  The  man  became  very  downcast  and  humiliated  and  in  great 
desperation  prayed  for  a  chance  to  go  on  living  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
one  eve  the  Better  Land,  At  this  the  Voice  revealed  itself  as  the  glory 
of  God  I 

The  vision  faded  and  grey  dawn  broke.  Was  it  a  dream-  this  vision 
of  three  years  ago  ?  The  poet  knows  not,  but  his  life  has  been  born  anew 
in  the  spirit  of  God,  and  he  welcomes  trial  and  tribulation.  Easter  Day 
breaks  and  the  joy  of  the  resurrection  is  his! 

So  Browning  gives  us  a  message  of  welcoming  hardship  in  life  as 
a  proof  that  we  are  being  fitted  for  the  life  to  come,  and  he  shows  futuB 
life  as  the  proper  complement  to  this. 

"Browning's  test  of  the  credibility  of  human  immortality  is  not 
the  proof  of  any  physical  event,  but  its  fitness  for  the  life,  its  value 
for  the  soul  of  man.   Immortality  is  credible,  and  an  afterlife  natural 
if  the  principles  and  passions  of  the  mind  make  it  possible  to  require 
it,   if  a  'divine  life',  be  the  right  and  good  life  always."  (1) 

"He  holds  to  a  moral  order  -  that  love  is  the  law  of  the  moral 

(1)  Fotheringham,  James      Studies  of  the  Mind  and  Art  of  Robert  Browninp;. 
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order,  that  love  in  man  Is  the  spark  of  God,  that  God  is  working  through 
love  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Evil  may  be  only  a  foil  to  the  goocj 
9f      a  means  by  which  the  soul  is  developed  (1) 

"Earthly  existence  is  a  mere  test  of  the  soul  to  determine  its 
fitness  for  entering  upon  an  eternal  and  freer  stage  of  development ."  02 

f.  Abt  Vogler  . 

In  the  poem  "Abt  Vogler",  a  musician,  extemporising  upon  an  or- 
gan, creates  music  which  expresses  his  greatest  aspirations.  But  the 
music  dies  away  and  the  organist  wonders  whether  everything  in  life  is 
just  as  fleeting  ?  His  faith  leads  him  to  believe  - 

"All  we  have  v/illed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist; 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor 

power 

Whose  voice  has  gohe  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 
When  eternity  confirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 

The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard. 
The  passion  that  left  the  groixnd  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky. 

Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once;  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by."0) 

g.  Prospice. 

The  best  illustration  of  Browning's  personal  prospect  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  his  short  poem  "Prospice",  where  he  sees  in  love 
a  guarantee  for  immortality.   In  this  poem  he  thinks  of  the  future,  of 
the  fact  that  he  will  have  to  face  death.  He  knows  no  fear,  though,  but 
feels  death  to  be  the  last  glorious  fight.  He  wishes  to  face  it  with 


(IjHoyt,  Arthur  S.  -  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Modern  English  Poetry. 

(2)  Phelps,  Wm.L.  -  Robert  Browning.  How  to  Know  Him. 

(3)  Browning,  Robert  -  Abt  Vogler 
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unbandaged  eyes,  conscious,  tasting  the  whole  of  It,  bearing  the 
brunt,  but  - 

"  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minutes'  at  end. 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend- voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  firnt  a  peace  out  of  pain. 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
0  thou  soul  of  my  soul!   I  shall  clasp  thee  again. 

And  with  God  be  the  rest|"  (1) 

-  -    0  0--0-- 

5»  Mathew  Arnold. 
Prom  Browning  whose  strength  has  been  positive  we  turn  to  one 
whose  vision  was  leFs  sure.  Arnold,  like  Wordsworth,  had  a  theory  of 
poetry,  though  some  of  his  finest  poetry  is  produced  when  he  fails  to 
live  up  to  his  particular  theory  and  lets  the  light  of  true  poetic 
genius  flood  his  soul.  Wordsworth  and  Arnold  are  to  be  compared,  too, 
in  their  love  of  nature  which  is  revealed  in  their  finest  poetry,  a 
passionate  love  of  the  country. 

Browning  fails  to  make  a  universal  appeal  because  of  his  pecu- 
liarities of  style,  but  Mathew  Arnold's  lack  of  popularity  is  probably 
due  more  to  the  inability  of  all  to  appreciate  form  and  style,  charm 
of  rhythm  and  beauty  of  words.  He  appeals  to  the  cultivated  taste  of 
the  educated  classes.  Spontaneity  seems  lacking,  however,  and  we  find 
no  lilting  lyrics  singing  themselves  through  his  words,  Tennyson's 
lyrical  qualities  are  absent.  Perhaps  this  lack  led  Arnold  to  under- 
rate Tennyson,  not  through  a  petty  jealousy,  but  simply  through  inabi- 

(1)  Browning.  Robert  -  Prospice 
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lity  to  recognize  the  sheer  beauty  of  lyrical  lines, 

Mathew  Arnold's  prose  writings  reveal  a  more  optimistic  mood 
than  that  which  is  reflected  in  his  poetry  where  a  rather  melancholy 
contemplation  of  life  often  prevails.  He  hears  the  eternal  note  of 
sadness.  Perhaps  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that  he  was 
very  much  of  an  idealist  in  that  pursuit  of  perfection  meant  far  more 
than  earthly  renoun,  and  was  to  him  the  worthiest  working  principle 
of  life.  That  not  all  are  motivated  by  such  high  desire,  and  that 
greatest  human  effort  results  in  a  state  far  short  of  perfection  is 
food  for  serious  thought.  Then  too,  his  expressed  conviction  was  "that 
the  substance  and  matter  of  the  best  poetry  acquire  their  special 
character  from  possessing  ,  in  an  eminent  degree,  truth  and  seriousness'(» 

a.  Minor  Poems 

( 1 )  Growing  Old, 

Inspiration  to  live  and  to  grow  old  is  surely  not  given  us  in 
Arnold's  poem  "Growing  Old."     In  a  preface  to  a  second  edition  of  his 
works,  Mathew  Arnold  himself  declares  that  art  to  be  faulty  "in  which 
suffering  finds  no  vent  in  action;  in  which  a  contlnuJus  state  of  men- 
tal distress  is  prolonged,  unrelieved  by  incident,  hope,  or  resistance; 
in  which  there  is  everything  to  be  endured,  nothing  to  be  done."k2) 
One  reads  the  poet's  life  story  in  search  of  a  prolonged  physical  ill- 
ness or  an  overwhelming  sorrow  that  would  lead  him  to  say  that  growing 
old  is  - 

"  to  spend  long  days 

And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  ever  young, 
It  is  to  add,  immured 

In  the  hot  prison  of  the  present  month 
To  month  with  weary  pain".  (3) 


(1)  Paul,  Herbert  W,   -  Mathew  Arnold 
y^J  Quoted  by  Wlnchrqf f^r^-  t>^i^  — ^  
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But  the  poem  "Growing  Old",  is  perhaps  Mr.  Arnold's  low-water  mark. 


(2)  Dover  Beach, 

Turning  from  it  to  "Dover  Beach",  we  get  a  poem  which,  while 

it  is  profoundly  melancholy,  is  nevertheless,  at  once  sceptical  and 

religious,  philosophical  and  emotional.  The  second  part  of  it  is  poetry 

of  great  literary  merit  and  worthy  of  quoting  : 

"  The  Sea  of  Faith 

Was  once,  too, at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled. 
But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy  ,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 
Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams. 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new. 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight. 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night,"  (1) 

In  these  two  poemn  so  far  considered,  Arnold  has  not  expressed  any 

thoughts  at  all  regarding  death  as  a  possible  portal  to  eternal  life, 

nor  any  thoughts  at  all  concerning  a  future  state. 


(3)  Youth  and  Calm, 
In  a  short  poem  entitled  "Youth  and  Calm  ",  Arnold  expresses 
wonder  as  to  whether  future  life  is  merely  a  calm,  a  rest  ?  He  rather 
inclines  to  this  belief  although  he  feels  that  the  young  who  die  desire 


(t)  Arnold,  Mathew  -  Dover  Beach 
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something  more  - 

"  the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 

For  daylight,  for  the  cheerful  sun. 
For  feeling  nerves  and  living  breath."  (1) 

But  the  future  is  probably  just  calm  is  his  conclusion, 

(4)  A  Question, 

Another  poem  of  his  early  life,  entitled  "A  Question"  again 
reveals  the  uncertainty  of  his  belief  regarding  future  life.  This 
earthly  life  has  been  so  full  of  changes,  joy  has  come  and  gone, 
dreams  have  sickened  and  died.  Is  it  possible  that  we  go  hence  and 
find  our  hopes  not  dead  ? 

(5)  The  Better  Part, 

In  the  short  poem  "The  Better  Part",  we  again  fail  to  get 

positive  assurance  regarding  Arnold's  belief  in  future  life,  but  we  d 

get  an  argument  for  right  living.  Conduct  counts  for  so  much  with 

Arnold.  Some  have  presented  the  argument  that  Christ  was  merely  a 

human  being,  that  He  is  not  sitting  in  heaven  in  judgment  upon  us. 

When  earthly  life  is  over,  all  is  over,  so  why  not  enjoy  the  carefree 

life  of  the  lower  creation?  But  the  poet's  argument  is  that  if  there 

is  no  second  chance  to  live,  then  this  life  should  be  pitched  high! 

If  there  is  no  heavenly  judge  of  our  actions,  them  let  our  conscience 

guide  us  still  more  strictly,  and  if  Christ  was  but  a  man  like  us  - 

"  Ah  -  let  us  try 

If  we,  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he   I"  (2) 

(6)  Immortality. 

A  little  poem  "immortality"  expresses  the  thought  that  immor- 

(  1  )  Arnolo,  Tiithf.v:  -    Youth  and  Calm 
^   '  The  Better  Part 
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tality  Is  only  for  those  who  have  won  it  by  struggling  endlessly  in 
this  earthly  life.  This  view  is  held  by  many  modern  philosophers  in- 
cluding Dr.  pringle-Patt ison  of  Edinburgh,  Even  St,  Paul  has  been  in- 
terpreted thus  when  he  says,  "God,  who  will  render  to  every  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds  -  To  them  who  by  patient  conyinuance  in  well-doing 
seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  eternal  life,"(0  and  "Fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life        (2)   in  the  words 
of  Mathew  Arnold  ,  - 

"  No,  No!  the  energy  of  life  may  be 

Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun} 
And  he  who  flagged  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 
From  strength  to  strength  advancing  -  only  he. 
His  soul  well-knit  and  all  his  battles  won, 
Mounts  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life." 

b.  Rugby  Chapel. 

Various  short  poems  contain  thoughts  of  a  possibility  of  a 
previous  existence,  and  of  an  aimless  wandering  after  this  life,  but  to 
interpret  them  as  more  than  a  passing  mood  of  the  poet  would  be  to  do 
injustice  to  the  man  who  composed  "Rugby  Chapel",  an  elegiac  poem  of 
surpassing  beauty.   It  is  a  son's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  to 
"a  soul  tempered  with  fire,  fervent,  heroic  and  good,  helper  and  friend 
of  mankind."  (4) 

Mathew  Arnold's  father  had  been  head  master  at  Rugby  j  he  now 
lies  buried  within  the  chapel  walls  of  the  school.   It  is  on  a  November 
evening  some  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  that  Mathew 
Arnold  speaks  these  words.  The  day  has  been  gloomy  but  the  poet  is  cheer- 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  2-7 

(2)  First  Timothy,  6-12 

(3)  Arnold,  Mathew  -  Immortality 
14)        "  "      -  Ru/yby  Chapel 
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ed  by  the  memory  of  his  father,  a  vigorous,  buoyant  personality.  He  re- 
calls his  strength,  as  of  a  mighty  oak.  Surely  that  strength  exists  some- 
where and  continues  zealous,  beneficent,  firm?  Surely  the  Spirit  that 
prompted  him  on  earth,  still  inspires  him  to  unwearied  effort.  I\Ian's 
earthly  life  is  so  often  a  wasted  life.  Some  few  choose  a  life  of  effort 
and  toil  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal.  But  the  road  is  hard  and  many  fall  by 
the  wayside.  Perhaps  some  of  us  manage  to  struggle  on  and  reach  some 
kind  of  goal,  but  we  leave  the  despairing  ones  by  the  roadside  and  arrive 
alone.  The  true  lover  of  mankind  helps  his  fellow  creatures;  such  a  man 
was  the  father  of  the  poet,  and  the  poet,  through  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  great  noble  soul,  his  father,  is  led  to  believe   in  the  noble  and 
great  of  former  ages  who  have  gone  " 

"  Servants  of  God!  -  or  sons 
Shall  I  not  call  you  ?  bexause 
Not  as  servants  ye  knew 
Your  Father's  innermost  mind. 
His,  who  unv/illingly  sees 
One  of  hir,  litte  ones  lost- 
Yours  is  the  praise,   if  mankind 
Hath  not  a?  yet  in  its  march 
Fainted,  and  fallen, and  died  !"  (1) 


The  poet  sees  the  array  of  mankind  marching  onward  through  life; 

he  sees  the  weakness  and  the  despair.  But  as  angels  of  hope  are  the  sons 

of  God,  who  move  through  the  ranks,  who  recall  the  stragglers,  refresh 

the  outworn,  and  - 

"strengthen  the  wavering  line  , 
Stabli?h,  continue  the  march. 
On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On,  to  the  City  of  God."  (2) 
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Here  Is  no  doubt  of  the  poet's  mind,  but  firm  conviction  as  to 
the  higher  earthly  life  and  future  life.   In  words  of  Doric  simplicity 
^       lasting  beauty  is  given  us.  Here  the  poet  voices  a  firm  belief  in  after- 
life, feeling  that  vigorousness  cannot  be  annihilated.  Somewhere  such  a 
force  continues  to  work  for  good!  But  it  is  a  force,  a  strength,  that 
survives,  not  a  personality  that  knows  and  is  known. 

Mathew  Arnold's  theology  was  individual;  it  severed  him  from  all 
creeds.  To  him,  God  is  not  a  Person.  God  is  the  Sternal,  and  the  Eternal 
is  the  enduring  rower  which  makes  for  righteousness.  God  is  an  influence 
which  preserves  us  against  faults  of  temper  and  sensuality. 

Nevertheless,  while  apparently  unorthodox,  he  never  loses  his 
hold  upon  vital  religion.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  gave  an  interesting  criti- 
cism of  Mathew  Arnold's  theological  v;ritings,  saying,  that  "he  combined 
a  sincere  devotion  to  the  Christian  religion  with  a  faculty  for  present- 
it  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  recognisable  neither  by  friend  nor  foe".U) 

Whether  this  statement  can  be  accepted  as  wholly  true  or  not,  is 
not  necessary  to  argue  here.   In  search  of  further  enlightenment  regarding 
Arnold's  viev^-point  on  death  and  immortality,  we  turn  to  the  elegiac  poem 
"Thyrsis". 

^  c.  Thyrsis. 

"Thyrsis"  is  a  monody  written  by  Arnold  to  commemorate  his  friend 
Arthur  Clough,  the  young  poet  who  died  in  Florence.  The  poem  is  avowedlj'- 
a  sequel  to  "The  Scholar-Gypsy",  and  both  should  be  enjoyed,  but  for  the 
(1)  Quoted  by  Paul,  Herbert  W.  -  Mathew  Arnold,  130 
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subject  in  hand  we  need  only  consider  "Thyrsis". 

Arnold  had  a  passion  for  the  country  around  Oxford  and  the 
poem  is  filled  with  intimate  references  to  the  locality,  Arnold  and 
his  friend  had  often  strayed  around  the  hills  together;  now  Arnold 
wanders  alone.  He  once  knew  each  field,  each  flower,  each  stick,  but 
now  his  visits  are  rare,  too  rare.  Thyrsie  is  not  here! 

Thyrsis  had  loved  the  simple  joys  of  the  country,  but  he  de- 
sired to  leave  for  other  lands,  to  get  into  the  real  battle  of  life. 
The  poet  wishes  to  mourn  for  his  friend  at  the  old  haunt,  the  tree-tpp- 
ped  hill.  Memories  rush  upon  him;  he  recalls  the  hill-slopes,  the  cow- 
slips, the  green  banks,  the  hidden  brook,  the  boating  days  on  the  river 
But  his  companion  is  gone,  and  he  feels  the  night  of  life  descending 
upon  him,  with 

"  the  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the  morning  dew, 
the  heart  less  bounding  at  emotion  new. 
And  hope,  once  crushed,  less  quick  to  spring  again." 

But  suddenly  hope  is  restored.  The  lone  elm- tree  which  marked 
the  life  of  the  Scholar-Gypsy  to  Thyrsis  and  the  poet,  is  suddenly  sil- 
houetted against  the  orange  and  violet  sky  of  evening,  and  the  poet 
hails  the  glad  omen.  The  Scholar-Gypsy  stibod  for  peace  and  unswerving 
search  for  truth.  The  tree  which  marks  his  life  still  stands  but  it  is 
not  for  Thyrsis  to  see.  He  is  in  happier  air. 

The  poet  is  almost  despairing  in  hie  lonesomeness ,  but  despair 
completely  he  will  not  while  the  lonely  tree  stands  against  the  sky, 
(0  Arnold,  Mathew  -  Thyrsis 
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The  Scholar-Gypsy  sought  the  light  of  truth,  Thyrsis  was  bound  on  the 

same  quest,  and  the  poet  has  the  same  ideal.  But  he  feels  - 

"Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  ray  visits  heref 

'Mid  city-noise,  not,  as  with  thee  of  yore, 
Thyrsisf   in  reach  of  sheep-bells  is  home. 
Then  through  the  great  town's  harsh,  heart-wearying 

roar. 

Let  in  thy  voice  a  whisper  often  come. 
To  chase  fatigue  and  fearS 

Why  faintest  thou  ?  I  wandered  till  I  died  . 

Roam  on!  The  light  we  sought  is  shining  still. 
Dost  thou  ask  proof  ?  Our  tree  yet  crowns  the  hill, 
Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hill-side."  (1) 


We  should  have  expected  an  elegy  to  reveal  thoughts  on  death 
and  future  life,  but  we  get  little  in  this  poem.  Apparently  Arnold 
recognizes  that  the  soul  of  his  friend  is  living  on,  "in  happier  air" 
but  wandering, where  ?    Death  has  released  Thyrsis  from  a  life  of  care, 
and  has  brought  him  to  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  truth  which  the  poet 
seeks.  The  stress,  to  my  mind,  is  laid  upon  our  obligation  to  seek  truth 
forever,   in  life,  without  fainting  or  wearying. 


Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is  in  its  descriptive  passages: 

"  Soon  will  the  high  Midsummer  pomps  come  on, 

Soon  will  the  musk  carnation  break  ans  swell, 
Soon  shall  we  have  golci-dusted  snap-dragon. 

Sweet  William  with  his  homely  cottage-smell. 
And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow; 
Roses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar. 
And  open,  jasmine~muf fled  lattices. 
And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden-trees. 
And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening  star. '  (2) 
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One  of  the  "Marguerite"  poems,  called  "A  Farewell",  gives  the 
clearest  thoughts  of  the  future,  that  any  of  his  poems  gives.   In  this, 
besides  recognizing  a  future  life,  he  seems  to  anticipate  survival  of 
personality,  and  a  recognition  of  former  friends.  Perhaps  this  vision 
comes  because  of  the  somewhat  spontaneous  nature  of  the  poem,  a  love 
lyric  - 

"  Yet  we  shall  one  day  gain,  life  past. 
Clear  prospect  o'er  our  being's  whole; 
Shall  see  ourselves  and  learn  at  last 
Our  true  affinities  of  soul. 

*•«•«•*****•»«•** 

Then  in  the  eternal  Father's  smile. 
Our  soothed,  encouraged  souls  will  dare 
To  seem  as  free  from  pride  and  guile  , 
As  good,  as  generous,  as  they  are. 

Then  we  shall  know  our  friends!  though  much 
Will  have  been  lost-  the  help  in  strife, 
The  thousand  sweet,  still  joys  of  such 
As  hand  in  hand  face  earthly  life- 

Though  these  be  lost,  there  will  be  yet 

A  sympathy  august  and  pure. 

Ennobled  by  a  vast  regret. 

And  by  contrition  seal'd  thrice  sure. 

And  we,  whose  ways  were  unlike  here, 

May  then  more  neighboring  courses  ply  J 

May  to  each  other  be  brought  near. 

And  greet  across  infinity."  (1) 


--0--0--0 


(1)  Arnold.  Mathew  -  A  Farewell. 
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B.  Partial  Summary  and  Comparison. 

If  we  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  compare  the  poets  who  have 
been  discussed  thus  far,  we  find  that  all  of  them  express  belief  in 
future  life,  Shelley,  in  his  poetry,  views  the  life  to  come  as  an  ab- 
sorption into  the  Absolute  Beauty.  His  view  seems  unique  among  the 
poets  studied.  Tennyson  definitely  rejects  the  thought  of  absorption 
into  a  general  soul  and  he  voices  a  strong  belief  in  individual  immor- 
tality. Wordsworth  and  Arnold  do  not  stress  this  point  so  emphatically 
and  frequently  as  Tennyson  does,  but  Browning  stands  v;ith  Tennyson,  firm 
in  the  belief  that  the  Individual  survives, 

Tennyson  advances  the  thought  of  immortality  for  all .  whereas 
Arnold  seems  to  anticipate  immortality  only  for  those  who  have  won  it 
by  endless  endeavor.   It  is  not  the  natural  endowment  of  man,  but  a 
guerdon  to  be  won. 

Tennyson  finds  a  guarantee  for  immortality  in  the  justice  and 
love  of  God,  and  in  man's  thirst  for  immortality.  Browning  considers 
that  man's  nature  requires  heaven,  for  the  joy  and  beauty  he  seeks  can- 
not be  given  by  earth.  Future  life  is  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of 
human  life.  Too,   it  is  the  hope  of  a  future  life  that,  to  him,  makes 
this  life  worth  living.  Browning  finds  a  guarantee  for  his  hope  in  love, 
both  human  and  divine. 

Browning  and  Arnold  both  \riew  future  life  as  one  of  continued 
activity,  but  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  are  silent  on  this  point.  Browning 
and  Arnold  expect  a  continuation  of  the  striving  for  good  begun  on  earth 
to  characterize  future  life. 
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Tennyson  and  Browning  are  the  most  Christian  of  the  five  poets 
for  they  find  in  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  an  expression  of 
Divine  Love  which  is  seeking  to  reach  the  human  soul.  Both  recognize 
the  province  of  faith.  Tennyson  would  not  doubt  Bod's  love,  whatever 
the  :^hysical  suffering  of  this  life  may  be,  but  Browning  goes  farther 
and  interprets  suffering  as  quite  necessary,  for  it  is  the  shaping 
of  man's  soul  to  a  purpose;  it  is  the  perfecting  of  the  cup.  Not 
resignation  to  human  misery,  but  the  welcoming  of  hardship  as  proof 
of  worth,   is  Browning's  philosophy. 

Wordsworth,  and,  in  less  degree,  Arnold  and  Browning,  mention 
the  possibility  of  a  previous  existence,  but  the  thought  seems  to  be 
no  more  than  a  passing  fance.  A  re- incarnat ion  that  holds  no  memory 
of  a  previous  existence  would  be  of  little  use.  An  active  memory,  en- 
riching the  personality,  might  give  support  to  the  theory,  but  the 
facts  of  life  admit  of  no  such  basis. 

To  Tennyson,  death  seems  a  welcome  release  from  perplexing 
mortal  days.  Death  is  a  doorway  to  a  larger,  fuller  life,  and  the  poet 
approaches  it  with  calm  Christian  faith. 

To  Browning,  life  is  ever  a  glorious  challenge.  Old  age  means 
triumph  and  death  brings  final  victory.  The  robust  personality  of  the 
poet  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  faith,  together  with  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  function  of  evil,  make  the  message  of  Robert  Browning 
of  great  significance  to  me. 
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C.  Anierican  Poets  and  their  Poetry, 
1.  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
The  pioneer  poet  of  America,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  reflects 
the  rugged  spirit  of  that  puritanism  which  so  profoundly  influenced 
the  early  days  of  the  life  of  our  republic.  Much  of  the  charm  of  his 
poems  lies  in  the  equal  purity  of  their  moral  and  artistic  beauty.  His 
is  not  a  genius  of  overflowing  richness,  or  of  vivid  imagination.  We 
find  no  transports,  no  parsionate  exaggerations,  but  perfect  restraint, 
"His  range  is  narrow  but  within  his  range  he  is  supreme."  C1) 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  "He  faces  life  with  an  invincible 
courage,  an  inextinguishable  hope  and  heavenward  trust,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  a  benevolent  will  which  no  compulsion  can  break  or  bend."  (2) 
His  best  poems  deal  chiefly  with  two  subjects,  nature  and  death.  In 
his  nature  poems  we  get  simplicity,  sincerity  and  harmony  with  nature 
in  her  quiet  mood. 

a.  Thanatopsls 

The  poetic  fashion  of  the  age  of  Bryant  inclined  towards  poems 
on  death,  Bryant  was  doubtless  familiar  with  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard",  and  Young's  "Night  Thoughts",  and  there  is  therefore 
nothing  strange  about  the  choice  of  his  subject  "Thanatopsls".  The 
stately  blank  verse  and  the  noble  appreciation  of  nature  which  the 
poem  reveals  are  the  remarkable  contribution  of  the  youthful  poet  to 

(1)  Page,  C.H.   -  The  Chief  American  Poets   .  656 

(2)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  -  Article  ofa  Bryant. 
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the  body  of  American  poetry.  The  idea  underlying  the  poem  is  that  the 

earth  Is  a  vast  sepulchre  of  human  life 

"  Thou  Shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  -  with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth  -  the  wise,  the  good. 
Pair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre".  (1) 


The  view  of  death  presented  to  us  is  a  very  pagan  one,  for- 

"  Earth  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements. 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,"  (2) 

An  interpretation  of  nature  reminding  one  of  Wordsworth's 

Is  given  in  the  opening  lines  - 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  wiili  a  mild 
Ana  heal  in^^  sviittjcithy ,  UZcti-  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware,"  (3) 


The  didactic  or  moralizing  tendency  we  shall  find  to  be  very 

strong  in  Bryant  - 

"So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  coothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams."  (4) 

(1)  Bryant,  Wm.  C.  -  Thanatopsl¥ 

(2)  "     

(3) 

(4)         "  •  • 
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"All  our  early  poetry  shows  an  inclination  to  moralize,  to  sing 
a  song,  and  then  add  a  lesson  to  it.  This  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Puritan  influence,  but  in  truth,  it  is  a  universal  poetic  impulse,  a 
tribute  to  the  early  office  of  the  bard,  who  was  the  tribal  historian 
and  teacher  as  well  as  singer,"  (1) 

b.  Other  poems 

(O  The  Flood  of  Years. 

"The  Flood  of  Years  ,  written  at  eighty  years  of  age,  reveals 
no  greater  poetic  beauty,  but  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  philosophy,  an 
assurance  of  future  life.  The  poet  conceives  of  the  years  as  a  flood 
of  water.  Human  beings  ever  rushing  on  in  steady  stream,  reach  the 
crest,  ride  the  top-most  swell  for  a  while,  and  are  then  whirled  be- 
neath the  waves.  The  torrent  bears  under  student  and  artisan,  reveller 
and  warrior,  orator,  sculptor,  painter  and  poet,  mother  and  child, 
youth  and  maid,  and  tottering  old  age 

"The  imperial  diadem  goes  down  beside 
The  felon's  with  cropped  ear  and  branded  cheek. "^2) 

The  ocean  of  the  past  reveals  for  a  moment  the  wreck  of  human 
idols  -  the  broken  altars  of  forgotten  gods.  But  where  the  flood  has 
yet  to  pass,  hope  dwells,  though  fear  occasionally  menaces.  The  flood 
of  years  rolls  near  and  nearer  to  the  life  that  is.  What  of  the  Life  to 
Come  which  touches  the  life  that  is  ?  - 

(1)  Long,  Wm,  -  Outlines  of  English  and  American  Literature  .  392 

(2)  Bryant,  Wm,  C.  -  The  Flood  of  Years, 
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"Hear  what  the  wise  and  good  have  said.  Beyond 
The  belt  of  darkness  the  years  roll  on 
Hore  gently,  but  with  not  less  mighty  sweep. 
They  gather  up  again  and  softly  bear 
All  the  aweet  lives  that  late  were  overwhelmed 
And  lost  to  sight  -  all  that  in  them  was  good, 
Noble,  and  truly  great  and  worthy  of  love  - 
The  lives  of  infants  and  ingenuous  youths. 
Sages  and  saintly  women  who  have  made 
Their  households  happy-  all  are  raised  and  borne 
By  that  great  current  in  its  onward  sweep, 
Wandering  and  rippling  with  caressing  waves 
Around  green  islands,  fragrant  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers  that  never  wither.  So  they  pass, 
From  stage  to  stage,  along  the  shining  course 
Of  that  bright  river  broadening  like  a  sea. 
As  its  finooth  eddies  curl  along  their  way, 
They  bring  old  friends  together;  hands  are  clasped 
In  joy  unspeakable;  the  mother's  arms 
Again  are  folded  round  the  child  she  loved 
And  lost.  Old  sorrows  are  forgotten  now. 
Or  but  remembered  to  make  sweet  the  hour 
That  overpays  them  ;  wounded  hearts  that  bled 
Or  broke  are  healed  forevere.   In  the  room 
Of  this  grief -shadowed  Present  there  shall  be 
A  Prerent  in  whose  reign  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
The  heart,  and  never  shall  a  tender  tie 
Be  broken-  in  whose  reign  the  eternal  Change 
That  waits  on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord  hand  in  hand.'  (1) 

Future  life,  then,  means  reunion  of  old  friends,  and  healing 
of  old  griefs.  Future  life  means  also  continued  growth  and  development 
in  a  world  where  peace  reigns  forever. 

(2)  Hymn  to  Death, 
At  the  death  of  Bryant's  father  in  1820,  the  poet  took  up  and 
completed  his  poem  "Hymn  to  Death,"  He  declares  that  death  is  not  the 
deadly  assassin  that  strikes  down  the  fair,  the  loved  and  the  good, The 

(1)  Bryant,  Wm,  C.  -  The  Flood  of  Years, 
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living  alone  accuse  Death,  not  the  dead  who  have  felt  his  power. 

Death  is  a  deliverer  whom  God  has  anointed  to  free  the  oppressed 
and  crush  the  oppressor-  to  purge  earth  of  its  old  idolatries.  Death 
liberates  the  good  and  cuts  short  the  life  of  the  wicked.  The  skeleton 
hand  of  death  sometimes  warns  of  the  approaching  end  in  time  for  peni- 
tence and  retribution.  Thus  death  is  on  virtue's  side,  for  death  is  a 
reformer. 

But  death  comes  to  his  father,  and  the  poet  realizes  that  his 
philosophical  deductions  are  not  well-grounded,  for  his  father  is  cut 
off  before  his  time  while  the  wicked  live  on  and  encumber  the  earth. 

The  poet  dedicates  his  faltering  verses  to  his  father  and  com- 
mits him  to  rest 

"  Rest,  therefore,  thou 

whose  early  guidance  trained  my  infant  steps- 
Rest  in  the  bosom  of  God,  till  the  brief  sleep 
Of  death  is  over,  and  a  happier  life 
Shall  dawn  to  waken  thine  insensible  dust."  (1) 

(3)  June. 

In  a  short  poem  called  "June  ",  the  poet  expresses  a  desire  to 
die  in  the  flowery  month  of  June,  His  wish  came  to  him  many  years  later. 
In  this  poem  there  is  no  thought  of  future  life  expressed,  merely  a 
desire  that  the  greenness  of  his  grave  may  add  to  the  beauty  of  nature 
in  June , 

(1)  Bryant.  T7M.   C.  -  Hymn  to  Death. 
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(4)  The  Two  Graves. 

In  the  poem  "The  Two  Graves        Bryant  refuses  to  believe  that 


future  life  is  banishment  from  the  loved  haunts  of  this  life.  He  feels 
that  the  dead  are  here  "in  the  yellow  sunshine  and  flowing  air",0) 
watching  and  waiting  "till  the  day  when  their  bodies  shall  leave  the 
ground". (2)  This  points  to  a  literal  acceptance  of  a  belief  in  a  com- 
mon judgment  day  to  come  when  the  graves  shall  give  up  their  dead  • 


(5)  A  Sick-Bed. 

A  similar  belief  that  death  brings  a  sleep  or  rest  from  which 


the  soul  is  awakened  at  some  distant  judgment  day  is  the  thought  in  the 
poem  "a  Sick-Bed        in  the  lines  - 


"  Then  to  the  sleep  I  crave 

Resign  me  ,  till  I  see 
The  face  of  Him  who  gave 

His  life  for  thee  and  me."  (3) 

(6)  The  Future  Life. 
In  the  poem  '"i^r  Future  Life  ",  Bryant  wonders  whether  in  the 


life  to  come,  we  shall  know  and  be  known  ?  He  feels  that  the  love  which 
lived  with  him  through  all  the  stormy  past,  growing  but  deeper  and  ten- 
derer all  the  while,  cannot  expire  with  life.  He  feels  that  she  who  felt 
the  larger  love  will  inherit  a  happier  lot,  a  larger  light  than  he  who 
let  care  and  wrath  scar  his  soul.  But  - 


" Shalt  thou  not  teach  me,  in  that  calmer  home, 
The  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this. 
The  wisdom  which  is  love  -  till  I  become 

Thy  fit  companion  in  that  land  of  bliss  ?"  (4) 


(1)  Bryant.  Wm. C.  -  The  Two  Graves  . 


(3)  "  "  A  Sick-Bed. 

(4)  «  The  Future  Life. 
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Here  love  is  the  guarantee  for  immortality,  and  future  life 
is  thought  of  as  a  life  of  growth  and  development  . 


(7)  Tree-Burial. 

"Tree-Burial"  is  the  story  of  an  Indian  mother  who  takes  her 

dead  child  and  wraps  him  in  blankets  and  bark  and  binds  him  to  the 

bough  of  a  large  tree.  The  child  is  to  continue  to  be  in  the  sunshine 

of  day,  and  under  the  bright  stars  of  night,  and  the  birds  and  flowers 

are  still  to  be  his  companions.  The  mother's  faith  is  strong  thit  the 

young  life  has  continued  in  a  brighter  place,  and  that  reunion  will 

come  some  day.   In  the  words  of  the  poet  we  get  the  mother's  thought- 

"Yet  haply  thou  hast  fairer  flowers  than  these, 
Which,  in  the  land  of  souls,  thy  spirit  plucks 
In  fields  that  wither  not,  amid  the  throng 
Of  joyoias  children,  like  thyself,  who  went 
Before  thee  to  that  brighter  world  and  cpor^ 

Eternally  beneath  its  cloudless  skies. 
Sport  with  them,  dear,  dear  child,  until  I  come 
To  dwell  with  thee,  and  thou,  beholding  me 
Prom  far,  shalt  njin  and  leap  into  my  arms. 
And  I  shall  clasp  thee  as  I  clasped  thee  here 
While  living,  oh,  most  beautiful  and  sweet 
Of  children,  now  more  passing  beautiful. 
If  that  can  be,  with  eyes  like  summer  stars  - 
A  light  that  death  can  never  quench  again."  (1) 


(8)  Waiting    by  the  Gate. 
Resignation,  or  better,  dignified  trust  is  the  keynote  of 
Bryant's  poem  "waiting  by  the  Gate  ".  He  has  no  fear  of  the  future 
but  still  he  does  not  long  for  death.  He  sees  others  pass  on  - 

(1)  Bryant,  Wm.  C,  -  Tree-Burial, 
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"      Some  approach  the  threshold  whose  looks  are  blank 

with  fear, 

And  some  whose  temples  brighten  with  joy  in  drawing  near, 
As  if  they  saw  dear  faces,  and  caught  the  gracious  eye 
Of  Him,  the  Sinless  Teacher,  who  came  for  us  to  die, 

I  mark  the  joy,  the  terror;  yet  these,  within  my  heart, 
Can  neither  wake  the  dread  nor  the  longing  to  depart  } 
And,   in  the  sunshine  streaming  on  quiet  wood  and  lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for  me.'  (1) 

(9)  The  Return  of  Youth. 
In  the  poem  "The  Return  of  Youth        we  get  a  more  joyful 
anticipation  of  future  life.  A  friend  has  expressed  sorrow  over  his 
lost  youth.  He  feels  that  hope  and  strength  and  faith  have  fled  and 
the  sad  companions  of  old  age  "dull  love  of  rest,  and  weariness  and 
fear" ,  (2)  are  with  him. 

The  poet  feels  that  his  youth  has  left  him  but  for  a  little 

while,  that  his  youth  waits  on  the  horizon  of  a  brighter  sky  ,  - 

"  He  shall  bring  back,  but  brighter,  broader  still, 
Life's  early  glory  to  thine  eyes  again, 
Shall  clothe  thy  spirit  with  new  strength  and  fill 

Thy  leaping  heart  with  warmer  love  than  then".  (3) 

The  highest  thoughts  of  Bryant  express  belief  in  a  future  life 
where  personality  survives,  and  where  continued  growth  takes  place.  Hte 
faith  seems  to  be  based  on  the  strength  of  human  love,  and  on  the  love 
of  God,  which  spent  itself  for  man.  A  resting  period  seems  to  precede 
the  real  future  life,  as  the  soul  awaits  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Although  Bryant  writes  frequently  upon  the  subjects  of  death  and  im- 
mortality, it  is  not  thet  he  is  perplexed  or  full  of  doubt.  His  cour- 
age and  his  faith  are  firm  and  he  speaks  with  simplicity  and  dignity. 

--0--0-- 

(1)  Bryant,  Wm.   C.  -  Waiting  by  the  Gate. 
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2.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Another  American  poet  of  somev;hat  narrov/  range,  but  one  who 
has  elements  of  greatness  in  him,  though  he  was  hot  a  great  poet,  is 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  New  England  Quaker  poet.     Poverty  and 
ill  health  were  his  lot  for  many  years,  and  the  eduaction  he  longed 
for  was  denied  him.  But  character  was  his,  strength  to  champion  the 
cause  which  embraced  his  ideal  of  equality  of  all  men.  As  a  Quaker 
he  believed  man's  primal  responsibility  is  to  God  and  his  own  con- 
science. We  find  him,  therefore,  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, a  militant  poet  of  reform. 

But  it  is  not  his  anti-slavery  poetry  nor  his  poems  of  patri- 
otism that  we  arc  novi  to  consider, but  his  hjnnns  of  faith.  Whittier 's 
own  nature  v/as  one  of  simple  beauty,  truth,  and  modesty,  and  this  is 
constantly  revealed  to  us  in  his  religious  poetry. 

"His  anti-slavery  poems  merely  awaken  the  dying  echoes  of 
party  clamor,  but  his  hymns  of  faith  belong  to  the  wider  audience  of 
human  i  ty  . "  ( 1 ) 

a.  Poems  of  Faith. 

( 1 )  My  Psalm. 

His  poem  "My  Psalm  " ,  besides  revealing  hi  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  nature,  gives  us  his  optimism  and  his  faith.  God  is  always  the 
All-Seeing,  the  All-Knowing  to  Whittier.  In  this  poem  we  get  the  thought 

(1)  Long.  Wm.  J.  -  Outllner  of  English  and  American  LiTcrature . 433 
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of  the  Psalmist  of  old  that  "All  things  work  together  for  good."  His 
closing  thought  is  - 

"  That  death  neems  but  a  covered  way 
Which  opens  into  light. 
Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 
Beyond  the  Father's  sight. 

That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last  - 

Through  Memory's  sunset  air, 
Like  mountain-ranges  overpast 

In  purple  distance  fair. 

That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 

Seem  blending  in  a  psalm. 
And  all  the  angle?  of  its  strife 

Slow  rounding  into  calm."  U) 

(2)  At  Last. 

A  more  familar  poem  perhaps  is  "At  Last",  which  poem  one  is 

tempted  to  quote  in  its  entirety  because  of  its  beauty,  but  perhaps  the 

first  stanza  will  lead  to  recall- 

"  TThen  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling 
And,  in  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces  blown, 
I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown."  (2) 

The  poet  pleads  that  God's  love  will  ever  strengthen  him,  for- 
give him  and  grant  him  a  humble  share  in  the  blessings  of  heaven. - 

"  There,  from  the  music  round  about  me  stealing 
I  fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  song, 
And  find  at  last,  beneath  Thy  trees  of  healing 
The  life  for  which  I  long  ".  (3) 

It  is  the  longing  of  the  idealist  who  finds  that  present  life 
falls  short  of  his  noblest  aspirations. 

(1)  Whittier,  John.G.  -  My  Psalm. 

(2)  '^  "  At  Last. 

(3)  "  "  ~^ 
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(3)  My  Soul  and  I. 
A  questioning  of  his  soul  is  given  in  the  poem    My  Soul  and  l" . 
He  asks  his  soul  what  he  has  wrought  for  Right  and  Truth  in  life  ?  ine 
soul  affirms  that  he  has  wrestled  with  Wrong  and  supported  Right. 

But  was  this  done  for  Truth's  own  sake  or  gor  personal  glory? 
The  accusation  is  that  fame  was  the  aim. 

And  what  will  be  the  end  of  soul  ?  The  soul  trembles  and  tells 
that  a  dark  cloud  obscures  the  way.  He  sees  souls  approach  the  cloud, 
tremble,  perhaps  kneel  in  prayer,  but  finally  pass  on  out  of  sight. 

But  some ,  as  they  approach  the  shadow,  seem  to  shine  v/ith  an 
inner  radiance,  and  love  and  hope  are  theirs. 

The  soul  of  the  poet  trembles,  and  the  poet  rebukes  his  soul:- 

"Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 
Whate'er  thou  fearest."  (1) 

Man  travels  not  aimlessly.  God  knows  the  end,  he  sees  the  fu- 
ture, Man  knows  only  the  Present,  but  even  the  present  has  a  blessing.- 

"O  restless  spirit!  wherefore  strain 
Beyond  thy  sphere  ? 
Heaven  and  hell,  their  joy  and  pain 
Are  now  and  here. 

Back  to  thyself  is  measured  well 
All  thou  hast  given; 
fl|  Thy  neighbor's  wrong  is  thy  present  hell 

^  His  bliss,  thy  heaven. 


And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark  and  light, 

All  are  in  God's  care  J 
Sound  the  black  abyss,  pierce  the  deep  of  nignt. 
And  He  is  there  I (2) 


(1)  Whittier.  John  G.  "  My  Soul  and  I. 

(2)  "  "   "  
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Heaven  and  hell  are  our  own  making,  and  both  are  begun  in  this 
present  life.  This  is  rather  an  accepted  belief  with  most  of  us  who  have 
0)    tasted  a  little  of  both. 

(4)  Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer. 

"Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer        again  reveals  to  us  that  true  hu- 
mility of  a  soul  which  knows  its  own  failing,  and  only  prays  for  a 
chance  to  serve  God  in  the  eternal  life  and  to  grow  in  love.  Thus  peace 
will  come  to  the  soul  and  mortal  dreams  will  be  fulfilled.  7i/hittier 
hopes  for  eternal  life,  not  that  justice  demands  it  of  God,  but  tiiat 
man's  nature  wants  it  and  needs  it. 

(5)  The  Last  Eve  of  Summer. 

In  the  poem  "The  Last  Eve  of  Summer"  we  get  not  only  the  poetfe 

vision  of  the  beauty  of  summer  sunset  "lapsing  tenderly  away",  but  the 

thought  that  the  communion  of  our  souls  with  ^hose  gone  before  proves 

our  immortality. - 

"The  solemn  joy  that  soul -communion  feels 
Immortal  life  reveals  ; 
And  human  love,   itr  prophecy  and  sign, 
Interpret  love  divine. 

Come  then,   in  thought,   if  that  alone  may  be, 

0  friend!  and  bring  with  thee 
Thy  calm  assurance  of  transcendent  Spheres 

And  the  Eternal  Years,"  (1) 

b.  Snowbound. 

Hhlttler's  fame  and  his  release  from  poverty  came  with  the 
(1)  Whittier,  John  G.  -  The  Last  Eve  of  Summer. 
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publication  of  "Snowbound",  This  beautiful  idyl  is  the  expression  of 
his  boyhood's  tenderest  memories  and  his  reveries  of  manhood.  The  poem 
describes  the  inmates  of  his  childhood  home,  a  New  England  farm-nouse, 
which  at  the  time  described  was  shut  in  from  all  the  world  v/ithout  oy 
a  snowstorm. 


The  poet  loses  himself  in  reverie  contemplating  the  fact  that 
all  the  members  of  that  household  but  himself  and  one  other  have  left 
this  life 

"Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  needs  is  just), 

That  s one  how,  somewhere,  meet  we  must, 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
.   The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-tree s I 

■Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away. 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 

Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 

Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own," 


That  Love  is  a  guarantee  for  immortality  is  again  the  poet's 

thought  when  he  thinks  of  the  youngest  and  dearest,  the  little  sister 

who  has  passed  on 

"And  yet,  dear  heart  I  remembering  thee. 
Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality  , 
What  change  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me  ? 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon. 

Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thon  art  far. 
Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar, 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star. 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand?"  (2) 

(1)  Whittier.  John  G.  "  Snowbound, 
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c.  The  Eternal  Goodness. 

For  the  close  of  the  discussion  of  Whittier,   I  have  chosen 

his  poem  "The  Eternal  Goodness",  which  speaks  with  a  conviction  that 

is  simple,  direct  ,  and  convincing.  Greater  faith  hath  no  man. 

"I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 
Of  greater  out  of  sight, 
And,  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 
His  judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  ^one. 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long, 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 

And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise. 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  deat^ 

His  mercy  underlies^ 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care."  U) 


(1)  Whittier.  John  G.   -  The  Eternal  Goodness. 
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3.  Walt  Whitman, 

It  is  a  big  transition  to  pass  from  the  modest  humility  of 
Whittier  to  the  exuberance  of  Walt  Whitman.  One  must  recall  his 
physical  attributes  and  his  backgi?ound  of  life-experience  to  under- 
stand his  tendencies. 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  physical  strength,  of  almost  over- 
whelming vitality,   in  whom  the  "wanderlust"  was  a  strong  urge.  He 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  in  his  own  country  and  he  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  city  of  more  than  a  million  people,  all  of  whom  he  tried  to 
absorb.  He  spent  years  on  the  battlefield, in  the  hospitals  as  army 
nurse,  seeing  heroism  and  courage  with  his  own  eyes,  and  easing  many 
in  their  last  hours  of  anguish. 

Whitman,  like  other  poets,  has  his  moments  of  greater  and  less 
poetic  inspiration,  and  we  must  make  our  selection.  Fortunately,  our 
subjects,  death  and  immortality,  give  us  his  noblest  thoughts  and  fines 
lines.  Whitman's  poems  on  death  are  among  his  best. 

a,  Joy,  Shipmate,  Joy. 

To  Whitman,  death  is  not  a  terrible  or  tragic  happening,  but 

a  new  experience  which  he  goes  to  meet  with  confidence,  for  a  new 

life  is  beginning.  There  is  a  vigorousness  resembling  Browning's  in 

his  little  poem  "  Joy,  Shipmate,  Joy"   :   -  (1) 

"  Joy,  shipmate,  joy! 

(Pleased  to  ray  soul  at  death  I  cry,) 
Our  life  is  closed,  our  life  begins. 
The  long,  long  anchorage  we  leave. 
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The  ship  is  clear  at  last,  she  leaps! 
She  swiftly  courses  from  the  shore, 
Joy,  shipmate,  joy." 

b.  Tributes  to  Lincoln. 

(1)  0  Captain,  My  Captain, 

Two  splendid  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  came 

from  the  pen  of  Walt  Whitman,  "o  Captain,  My  Captain  ."  and  "?/hen 

Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  ".   In  the  former  v/e  get  a  very 

human  and  very  beautiful  poem,  characterized  by  rhythmic  swing  and 

lyric  refrain.  Whitman  seems  stunned  by  the  thought  that  Lincoln  is 

dead,  he  can  hardly  believe  it  :  - 

"it  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead  (1) 

Here  is  no  pose,  but  genuine  human  reaction  to  shocking  news, 
unwillingness,  almost  inability  ,  to  grasp  the  facts.  Here  is  not 
talk  of  soul,  nor  attempt  at  comforting  philosophy,  but  realization, 
dawning  slowly,  that  his  captain  1 ies ,"' fallen  cold  and  dead  ". 

(2)  When  Lilacs  Last   in  the  Dooryard  faioora'd. 

Swinburne  has  called  the  poem  "when  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door- 
yard Bloom'd  ",  "the  most  sonorous  anthem  ever  chanted  in  the  church 
of  the  world."  (2) 

This  poem  was  inspired  by  V/hitman's  personal  admiration  and 
love  for  the  man  whose  moral  personality  struck  him  as  the  greatest 
and  best.     In  his  Prose  Works  we  have  Whitman's  statement  ,  "I  never 

(1)  Whitman.  Walt  -  0  Captain,  My  Captain. 

(2)  Page,   C,H,  -  The  Chief  American  Poets  5^1  Quotation. 
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see  that  man  without  feeling  that  he  is  one  to  become  personally 
attached  to,  for  his  combination  of  purest,  heartiest  tendernesp, 
and  native  western  form  of  manliness  (1) 

The  poet  first  mourned  his  hero  when  lilacs  bloomed,  and  he 
feels  each  successive  rpring  will  bring  renewed  mourning.  Spring  and 
lilacs  are  described   :  - 

"  In  the  dooryard  fronting  an  old  farm-house  near  the 

white-washed  palings, 
Stands  the  lilac-bush  tall-growing  with  heart^-bhaped 

leaves  of  rich  green, 
With  many  a  pointed  bloscom  rising  delicate,  v^ith  the 

perfume  strong  I  love, 
With  every  leaf  a  miracle  -  and  from  this  bush  in  the 

dooryard. 

With  delicate-colored  blossoms  and  heart-shaped  leaves 

of  rich  green, 
A  sprig  with  its  flower  I  break."  (2) 

When  the  funeral  procession  of  Lincoln  passed  through  the 
lanes  and  streets,  the  poet  offered  lilac  sprigs  as  his  token  of  love, 
and  then,  overcome,  fled  the  crowdr  and  sought  solitude  among  the 
stately,  shadowy  cedars.  Here  he  felt  alone  with  his  thoughts  of  him 
he  loved,  his  lilac  blossoms,  and  a  star  in  the  west  which  seemed  to 
droop  low  in  the  sky  as  if  to  his  side. 

But  from  the  shadows  came  the  carol  of  a  thrush,  and  the 

voice  of  the  poet's  spirit  tallied  trhe  song  of  the  bird  :- 

"come  lovely  and  soothing  death. 
Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving,  arriving. 
In  the  day,   in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each. 
Sooner  or  later  delicate  death. 

(1)  Page,  C.H.   -  The  Chief  American  Poets  581  ^^uotatiorT! 

(2)  Whitman,  Walt  -  7:hen  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d. 
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Prais'd  be  the  fathonlesE  universe. 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious. 

And  for  love,  sweet  love"  but  praise!  praise! 

For  the  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding  death."  ) 

As  the  bird  sings,  and  the  poet's  spirit  glorifies  death, 

the  poet's  thoughts  wander  to  the  scene  of  the  past  years,  the 

debris  of  battle,  the  wounded  and  dead.  But  the  dead  he  sees  as 

fully  at  rest  and  not  suffering;  the  living  and  those  left  oehind 

endure  the  agony.  Therefore  the  poet  chants  his  praise  of  death, 

and  ,  through  the  night  - 

"Lilac  and  star  and  bird  twined  with  the  chant  of  ray  soul 
There  in  the  fragrant  pines  and  cedars  dusk  and  dim,"  \2) 

So  V/hitman  sees  in  death  a  release  from  human  suffering. 

Life  and  joy  are  good,  love   is  good,  but  for  death,  a  poem  of  praise! 

There  ir  here  no  expression  of  hope  of  immortality,  but  this  is 

expressed  in  other  poems. 

c.  Assurances, 

In  a  shorter  poem  called  "Assurances  ",  we  get  the  lines 

"l  do  not  doubt  that  the  passionately-wept  deaths  of  young 
men  are  provided  for,  and  that  the  deaths  of  young  women  and 
the  deaths  of  little  children  are  provided  for  , 


I  do  not  doubt  that  whatever  can  possibly  happen  anywhere 
at  any  time,   is  provided  for  in  the  Inherences  of  things, 

I  do  not  think  Life  provides  for  all  Time  and  Space,  but 
I  believe  Heavenly  Death  provides  for  all."  (3) 

To  me,  this  is  a  very  strong  expression  of  faith,  faith  in 

the  purposeness  of  the  universe,  and  faith  in  the  survival  of  the 

Individual . 

(1)  Whitman.  Walt  -  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  BloomTi 
•»  •»   n  n  ^  n  

(3)        "  "        Assurance s . 
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d.  Night  on  the  Prairies. 

The  same  thought  that  death  supplements  life  is  to  be  found 

in  the  closing  words  of  "Night  on  the  Prairies",  - 

"O  I  see  now  that  life  cannot  exhibit  all  to  me, 
as  the  day  cannot, 
I  see  that  I  am  to  wait  for  what  will  be  exhibited 
by  death."  ( 1 ) 

e.  Death's  Valley. 

"Death's  Valley",  a  poem  of  Whitman's  old  age,  welcomes  the 

thought  of  death.  He  has  seen  the  smile  on  dying  sufferers'  faces 

and  he  has  seen  many,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  pass  from  life 

to  death,  and  he  does  not  fear  death.  He  has  a  vision  - 

"Of  the  broad  blessed  light  and  perfect  air,  with  meadows 
rippling  tides,  and  trees  and  flowers  with  grass. 

And  the  low  hum  of  living  breeze-  and  in  the  midst  God's 
beautiful  eternal  right  hand. 

Thee,  holiest  minister  of  Heaven  -  thee,  envoy,  usherer, 
guide  at  last  of  all, 

Rich,  florid,  loosener  of  the  str icture'knot  call'd  life, 

Sweet,  peaceful , welcome  ,  Death."  (2) 

f.  Good-by,  My  Fancy. 

In  "Good-by,  My  Fancy",  the  poet  thinks  to  Did  farewell  to 

his  fancy,  for  he  feels  release  is  near,  but  he  realizes  that  ne  and 

his  fancy  have  lived  together  so  long  that  they  are  inseparable.  - 

"If  we  go  anywhere  we'll  go  together  to  meet  what  happens. 
Maybe  we'll  be  better  off  and  blither,  and  learn  something. 
Maybe  it  is  yourself  no  really  ushering  me  to  the  true 

songs  (who  knows  ? -) 
Maybe  it  is  you  the  mortal  knob  really  undoing,  ourning- 

so  now  finally, 
Good-by  -  and  hail!  my  Fancy,"  (3) 

(1)  Tmitman.  Walt  -  NiRht  ofl  the  Prairier. 

(2)  "  "     -  Death's  Valley. 

(3)  "  "     -  Good-by.  My  Fancy. 
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Here  is  a  suggestion  that  the  future  means  joy  and  continued 
development, 

g.  To  One  Shortly  to  Die. 

If  we  think  of  the  years  of  invalidism  that  fell  to  Whit- 
man's lot,  I  think  we  find  a  partial  explanation  of  his  constant 
thoughts  on  death.  Too,  one  who  has  seen  much  misery  and  suffering 
is  likely  to  feel  death  to  be  far  preferable  to  life.  This  thought 
underlies  his  short  poem  dedicated  "To  One  Shortly  To  Die  in 
which  he  refuses  to  commiserate,  but  congratulates  him.  How  much 
more  a  Christian  attitude  than  the  usual  one! 

h.  The  Last  Invocation. 

"The  Last  Invocation",   is  a  more  tender,  delicate,  subdued 
note  than  we  usually  get  in  Whitman,  It  conveys  much  more,  it  seems 
to  me,  because  of  its  very  delicacy  . 

"At  the  last,  tenderly  , 
From  the  walls  of  the  powerful  fortress 'd  house. 
Prom  the  clasp  of  the  knotted  locks,  from  the  keep 

of  the  well-closed  doors, 
Let  me  be  wafted. 

Let  me  glide  noiselessly  forth: 

With  the  key  of  softness  unlock  the  locks  - 

with  a  v/hlsper 
Set  ope  the  doors  0  soul. 

Tenderly  -  be  not  impatient, 
(Strong  Is  your  hold  0  mortal  flesh, 
Strong  is  your  hold  0  love).  (1) 


a   

Whitman,  Walt  -  The  Last  Invocation. 
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IV.  Partial  Suimnarv  and  Goinparison. 

The  American  poetry  just  reviev/ed  reveals  no  harrowing 
perplexity  of  thought  regarding  death  and  future  life,  but  dignified 
trust  in  the  poetry  of  Bryant,  absolute  faith  on  the  part  of  V/hit- 
tier,  and  a  welcoming  of  death,  the  deliverer,   in  the  poetry  of 
Wh  i  tman . 

All  three  poets  anticipate  the  survival  of  the  individual, 
Bryant  and  ^hittier  find  in  love  a  guarantee  for  immortality.  Bryant 
looks  for  a  continued  development  with  the  strength  of  youth  returned, 
HThittier  feels  that  heaven  and  hell  begin  here  v;ith  our  own  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  that  a  future  life  of  growth  is  assured  us  by  our 
very  longings  for  it.  This  is  quite  like  Browning  in  thought  though 
the  expression  differ?  greatly  in  its  simplicity  of  language. 

Whitman  expresses  his  faith  that  death  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life,  and  he  hints  at  possible  future  development,  but  the  thoughts 
underlying  his  belief  are  not  given.  He  just  seems  to  feel  future 
life  to  be  inherent  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  because  death  brings 
release  from  pain  and  suffering,  he  is  eager  in  his  welcome  of  it. 

Whlttier  ,  of  the  three  poets  under  discussion,  makes  the 
strongest  appeal  to  me,   in  his  recognition  of  the  power  of  love,  in 
his  placing  of  responsibility  on  the  individual,   in  his  basing  of 
his  belief  in  immortality  on  man's  inherent  longing  for  it,  ^which  is 
the  divine  in  man  ),  and  in  his  experience  of  soul  communion  with 
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those  gone  before.  Supreme  he  stands  in  a  faith  which  knows  the 
love  of  God  to  be  around  him  ever.  That  love  has  never  failed  him 
and  never  will, 

--0--0--0-- 

V.  Final  Summary. 

Viewing  then  all  the  poetry,  English  and  American,  with  which 
this  paper  has  dealt,  and  recalling  the  philosophical  bases  of  belief 
quoted  at  the  beginning,  we  find  that  many  of  our  poets  and  philosophes 
agree  in  feeling  that  the  character  of  God  ^ Love )  and  the  Divine  in 
man,  which  manifests  itself  in  longings  and  yearnings  which  mortal 
life  cannot  fulfill,  are  the  bases  of  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  The  belief  is  immortality  based  upon  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  accepted  by  a  more  limited  number  of  poets  and  philosophers 
alike,  but  this  does  not  lesson  its  significance. 

While  each  of  the  poets  we  have  studied  has  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  thought  and  beauty  of  the  poetry  of  the  v/orld, 
and  so  has  inspired  man,   it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  greatest  among 
poets  is  he  who  has  not  only  given  us  a  radiant  vision  of  future  life, 
and  an  inspiring  attitude  toward  the  closing  event  of  this  life,  but 
who  has  also  interpreted  present  life  in  all  its  phases  for  us, 
Robert  Browning's  sane  view  regarding  thi?  life,  its  hardships  and 
their  purpose,  his  vision  of  old  age,  and  the  vantage  point,  death. 
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and  his  faith  that  heaven  awaits  us  because  our  reach  exceeds  our 
grasp,  provides  us  with  inspiration  for  every  experience  in  life. 
His  thought  includes  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  other  poets,  and 
he  is  one  with  the  philosophers  quoted. 

These  poets  have  given  me  much  joy,  joy  in  the  sheer  beauty 
of  their  lyrical  liner,  and  joy  in  the  noble  thoughts  on  death  and 
immortality  expressed  in  their  deepest  utterances. 

"Paith  in  iraaortal  life  is  the  greatest  poetic  achievement 
of  the  human  mind,   it  Is  all  pervasive,   it  is  concerned  with  every 
moment  and  every  aspect  of  our  existence  as  moral  individuals  and 
it   is  the  one  thing  that  makes  this  world  inhabitable  for  beings  like 
ourselves.  The  destruction  of  this  sublime  poetic  conception  would 
be  like  depriving  a  planet  of  its  atmosphere:    it  would  leave  nothing 
but  a  moral  desert  as  cold  and  dead  as  the  savage  rurface  of  the 
moon.   "  ( 1  ) 

And  so  the  close  of  this  study  finds  me  ready  with  the  poet 

to  exclaim  ,  - 

"Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypresc  trees."  (2) 


(1)  Fiske,  J,   -  Life  Everlasting. 

(2)  V7hittier,   John,  G.  -  Snowbound. 
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